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reflection has only increased the dislike with which a 
NOTES. large portion of the Government’s supporters regard 


Ts impression produced by Mr. Curzon’s ‘‘ state- 
ment ” about the Nile Expedition, on Tuesday, was 
that his heart was not in it, and that he was speaking from 
instructions of which he only half approved. His more 
enthusiastic references to Italy also were thought to 
have been an indiscretion, provoked by the interruptions 
of the Irish members. But this part of his statement 
has been very differently received abroad, where it has 
produced an excellent effect. How far the ipsissima 
verba of the Italian passage were prepared we do not 
know. But we think it just possible that Mr. Curzon, 
having stirred the wrath of some touchy Frenchmen 
about Siam was minded not to repeat the mistake with 

ard to the Italians, and with this intention he perhaps 
a little overdid it. But the Italians are a warm-hearted 
people, andhave responded to Mr. Curzon’s compliments, 
as one would have expected. 


It is impossible to deny the clear right of M. 
Berthelot to object, on behalf of the French bond- 
holders, to the expenditure of half a million sterling out 
of the reserve fund of the Egyptian Caisse. That 
reserve amounts to £2,500,000, and belongs to the 
bondholders, who certainly have not been consulted on 
the expediency of the Nile Expedition, for which they 
are asked to pay. If the question were merely a 
financial one, the hesitating attitude of France would be 
entirely wise. But the question is political as well as 
financial. If England has to pay for this expedition out 
of her own pocket her position in Egypt will then be 
unassailable, and evacuation will be further off than 
ever. If M. Berthelot wants to play a really clever 
game, he should retrieve the mistake France made at 
Alexandria, and insist on helping England in this expe- 
dition. 


But is it not an extraordinary thing that the French 
Foreign Minister should not know whether in the ad- 
ministration of the Egyptian Public Debt a majority 
binds a minority, or whether the Powers must be 
unanimous? The Commission of Liquidation was 
established towards the end of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government, under the auspices of Lord Salisbury. 
It consisted of two Englishmen, two Frenchmen, one 
German, one Austrian, and one Italian, and no stipula- 
tion was made as to the Commission being bound by 
the votes of the majority. Russia was not represented 
on the Commission at all. 


Elsewhere we discuss at length the remarkable deci- 
sion taken by the Government in the matter of the 
Soudan. Extremely little enthusiasm was shown on 
the Ministerial side of the House while Mr. Curzon and 
Mr. Balfour expounded this new policy on Monday, and 


the adventure. Mr. Labouchere rather bluntly sug- 
gested that this forward policy had been forced upon a 
reluctant Cabinet by Mr. Chamberlain, and we under- 
stand that this view was generally entertained at the 
beginning of the debate. Mr. Chamberlain took notes 
busily during the discussion, and it was known that he 
intended to speak. For some reason, however, he 
finally decided to remain silent, and curiously enough 
his journalistic mouthpiece at Birmingham next day rather 
threw cold water on the whole project. Lobby gossip 
accounts for these things by the theory that the ominous 
silence of the Government benches impressed his alert 
political perceptions, and that he decided promptly to 
abandon what he foresaw was going to be an unpopular 
move. 


Sir Charles Dilke’s suspicion that the conquest o 
Dar Fur was the ultimate object of the expedition was 
categorically repudiated by Mr. Balfour, but it will con- 
tinue to haunt the public mind none the less. It is in 
the little-known country lying south of Dar Fur that the 
territorial ambitions of France and Great Britain clash. 
In May 1894 Lord Rosebery leased a vast tract of this 
debatable region to the Congo State, in return for the 
lease of a narrow strip of Congo State territory, extend- 
ing from Uganda down to the frontier of British 
Central Africa, which would have given usa continuous 
line of possessions from the Nile to Cape Town. Im- 
mediately France protested against our concession to 
the Congo State, and Germany denounced the con- 
cession of the Congo State to us. This amounted to 
joint action by the Governments of Berlin and Paris, 
and there was nothing for Lord Rosebery to do but 
submit to the humiliation of tearing up both agree- 
ments. It has since been reported, however, that two 
Belgian posts actually exist in the territory which 
France refused to allow the Congo State to take over, 
and from time to time one hears of French expeditions 
roaming about from the Upper Congo in the same 
region. Our Foreign Office has never relinquished its 
own vague title to regard this country as within the 
British sphere of influence, and the possibilities of a 
collision somewhere within its confines are always to be 
taken into account. 


The notion that a force of our native Indian troops 
could be used to advantage in the Soudan naturally 
occurs to many minds. To our own knowledge, Lord 
Roberts has declared that he could successfully have 
taken such a force from Suakim to Khartoum; and, if 
we are really committed to another Soudanese cam- 
paign, it is a matter for regret that circumstances render 
a conference between him and Lord Wolseley on the 
of such an attempt, to say the'least, un- 
ikely. There are many obvious difficulties in the way 
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of a profitable employment of Indian troops either on 
the Red Sea littoral or the Nile. It is essentially a 
country for infantry, and the Ghurkas, who are the 
best foot-soldiers in the world, are too few and too 
precious to be wasted on such a dangerous enterprise ; 
while the other native infantry could hardly be relied 
upon to withstand such terrible rushes as the survivors 
of El Teb and Abu Klea remember. On the other 
hand, while, no doubt, our superb Indian cavalry could 
sweep the Dervishes off the face of the earth if they 
could get at them, the problem of transporting forage 
over many hundreds of miles of absolutely sterile desert 
remains to be solved. The Dervishes themselves em- 
ploy a certain number of horses as well as camels ; but 
the vast bulk of their fighting force is unmounted, and 
in their long expeditions the horses are generally an 
encumbrance until they are sacrificed. Still, if Lord 
Roberts has a plan, we repeat that it is a pity that he is 
not likely to be asked for it. 


The two nag that, irrespective of party, im- 
pressed the House in the Egyptian debate were those 
of Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Courtney. Sir Charles 
Dilke is really irresistible, because of his encyclopedic 
information on every subject that crops up, and he gains 
ground every day. It was said of Mr. Courtney that 
he made a good chairman of committees just because 
he was “hardly human.” It is freely asserted now 
that he means to “rat” from the Unionist to the 
Radical ranks. But we do not believe it. Lord 
Salisbury once admirably described him when he 
coupled him with Lord Farrer as one of the Radical 
politicians who never could march in company with 
their fellow-men, but who loved to strike out bypaths 
of their own, where they might meditate in complacency 
upon their own virtue. Mr. Courtney is hardly human, 
inasmuch as he is no respecter of persons, and has no 
with Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ average sensual 
man.” But there is no ignoring his ability and know- 


ledge. 


Disraeli once said of Sir Robert Peel’s Latin quota- 
tions in the House that they were the surer of success 
because they ‘‘ had already received the meed of Par- 
liamentary approbation.” The sarcasm might well be 
applied to Mr. Labouchere’s ‘‘ chestnuts.” No joke 
is too stale, no taunt is too familiar, for the member 
for Northampton. Take his jest about Mr. Goschen and 
the loan-mongers, which he trotted out in the debate 
on Egypt with an air of engaging innocence, as if we 
had never heard it before. The thrust is at least ten 
years old, though it never had any point, as Mr. Goschen 
severed his connexion with the firm of Friihling & 
Goschen long before that date. Messrs. Friihling & 
Goschen used to do a large ‘‘ accepting” business in 
the old days, when good firms got a commission for 
their acceptance of bills of exchange ; but we are not 
aware that they had any special connexion with Egypt. 
One may approve or disapprove of the Government 
policy in regard to the advance from Wady Halfa. But 
nothing can possibly be gained for any cause by such a 
Seong of stale gibes as Mr. Labouchere’s speech. 

ndeed, these antediluvian quips and cranks are only 
reproduced by Mr. Labouchere because he knows how 
absurdly sensitive Mr. Goschen is. 


The Agricultural Produce (Marks) Bill, of which the 
second reading was carried on Wednesday by the large 
majority of 157, may or may not be a workable and 
effective piece of legislation. The two main provisions, 
as stated by Mr. Mildmay in moving the second reading 
of the Bill, are these. Firstly, that every piece of 
foreign meat exposed for sale should be labelled 
“ foreign meat” or “‘ colonial meat,” as the case might 
be. Secondly, that every person having in his pos- 
session for sale any foreign or colonial meat should at 
all times place in a conspicuous position in the front of 
his place of sale the words ‘‘ Dealer in foreign and 
colonial meat,” and should register himself in a register 
to be kept by the local authority. The Bill also deals 
with the case of foreign cheese ; but, strange to say, it 


_ omits butter, the adulteration of which by mixture 


with margarine, or by the substitution of margarine, 
is of enormous proportions, and affects the farmer in 
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such constituencies as Mr. Mildmay’s and Sir A. Acland- 
Hood’s, and indeed all over the dairy farms of England 
and Ireland, as seriously as the sale of foreign and 
colonial meat for English affects the grazier. Neither 
Mr. Mildmay nor Sir A. Acland-Hood mentioned the 
omission of butter, and it was left to Mr. W. Redmond 
to urge that in Committee butter should be included in 
the clause dealing with cheese. As regards some details 
of the Act as inspection and fines, improvements might 
easily be made in Committee ; for, like all legislation 
to protect the consumer from adulteration, the Agricul- 
tural Produce (Marks) Bill will be much easier to pass 
than to enforce effectively. 


When we come to consider the need for such a Bill, 
the justice of some such legislation, it is hard to see 
how opponents can make out even a plausible case for 
themselves. The cry of Protection will not do ; for the 
Bill is directly a Bill for the protection of the consumer 
from the dishonesty of the dealer. Accidentally, it is 
true, such legislation will be a benefit to the farmer ; 
but one has yet to learn that the fact that a measure 
happens to benefit our neglected and half-ruined agri- 
cultural interest should be, as it seems to be to grocers 


like Mr. Samuel, or pedants like Mr. Bryce, a sufficient 


reason for its rejection. The supporters of Mr. Mild- 
may’s Bill did not, we think, state their case very 
forcibly ; but the arguments of its opponents were simply 
puerile. The Report of the Lords Committee as to 
alarming proportions of the sale of foreign meat for 
English supplies numbers of cases which would, we 
think, open the eyes of consumers to the widespread’ 
fraud which is every week being practised on them. 
To one of several considerations which seem to have 
escaped the supporters of the Bill we would like to 
draw attention, the serious danger to health from the 
importation of diseased foreign meat, especially of 
meat from animals in an advanced stage of tubercu- 
losis. This consideration alone, to which consumers in 
France are beginning to be alive, should make every 
consumer in England anxious to have foreign meat 
clearly separated from English. 


We shall watch with peculiar interest the working 
of Lord Winchilsea’s ‘‘ Produce Supply Association,” 
founded at the beginning of the week. It is hardly 
too much to say that it seems to afford the last chance 
—short of Protection or a miracle—of saving British 
agriculture from rapidly approaching extinction. To 
put the producer into direct communication with the 
consumer, and to teach the city purchaser that the food 
he wants can, in many of its details, be got cheaper and 
better from our own land than from the ‘ outland,” 
seems a simple thing enough ; but we confess to a fear 
that the attempt will fail again, as it has failed before, 
the reason being that neither party to the transaction 
will ‘‘take the trouble.” The farmer will not ‘‘ take 
the trouble” to produce his goods in the form and 
quality wanted by the consumer. He will do as his 
father did, and ruin himself in the process. The towns- 
man will not ‘‘ take the trouble” to think a few days 
ahead, and order his things from the farmer or from 
the new Association. He will depend as of old on the 
tradesman’s cart, and will be overcharged in the 
orthodox style. And meanwhile, as Lord Winchilsea 
says, this /aissez-faire policy ‘leaves the British Islands 
dependent on our possible enemies for a supply of food, 
suffers our own land to go out of cultivation, and de- 
prives us of our rural population, the only source on 
which we can safely depend for the recruits who are to 
man our navy and defend our shores.” 


Lord Winchilsea proposes to supply the ‘‘ missing 
link” in the form of a responsible Society which will 
**collect the produce in country districts, distribute it 
into large centres of population, and whose name and 
brand on every article will be an absolute guarantee 
both of quality and origin.” It is claimed that under 
this system British produce will once more flourish : 
‘The farmers are ready to grow it, the railways to 
carry it, and the public to buy it.” We most earnestly 
hope so, but it will be uphiil work all the same. We 
could tell of a Railway Company which took up the 
idea, and offered to provide lists of farmers and of 
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householders who could communicate with each other ; 
‘the Company undertaking to convey and deliver pro- 
duce at enormously reduced rates, in special boxes, 
which were to be had on application at the country 
stations. But, alas! by latest reports not a farmer had 
applied for a box, or had offered his produce ; not a 
householder had applied for the list or had expressed a 
wish for a pound of butter or a dozen of eggs! And 
so the ‘‘shop” continues to supply Danish butter and 
French eggs, while the farmer cries out for Parliament 
to help him. 


Our ‘‘ workmen’s leaders,” when they are tired of 
bringing libel actions and getting a farthing damages, 
would do well to study the remarkable statement made 
by Lord Londonderry to his miners at Rainton on 
Saturday last. He proposes to shut Rainton Colliery, 
and the unfortunate men who will be thrown out of 
work came to ask the reason. The owner produced a 
complete and detailed balance-sheet, showing that the 
last year’s working cost £72,000, while the receipts 
were only £56,000, and even Lord Londonderry cannot 
go on indefinitely losing £16,000 a year. But the 
analysis of the figures is even more instructive than the 
totals. The net loss is 1s. 11¢. per ton of coal raised. 
The total cost per ton at the pit’s mouth is 8s. 1o}d., 
and the selling price only 6s. 113d. Of the cost, 6s. 6d. 
is for wages. Now in 1887, just nine years ago, the 


pit was paying, the ‘‘ wages cost” being 4s. 5?¢. The 
result to the men has been a gain of 25. o}d. per ton in 
wages—and the closing of the mine. he reporter 


adds that the statements of Lord Londonderry caused a 
‘* profound sensation,” and well they might. We fancy 
that the sensation will spread. Strikes, shorter hours, 
higher wages, heaven-sent Labour leaders with snug 
seats in Parliament, Hyde Park demonstrations, and 
all the rest of it are, no doubt, very fine things ; but, 


if the men all over the country who, like the fifteen . 


hundred at Rainton, have been thrown out of work 
could be got to speak, we fancy they would cry out for 
lower wages and regular work rather than higher 
wages and no work. 


Another notable object lesson was provided by the 
interview between East-End M.P.’s and Mr. Goschen 
on Tuesday. Their complaint is that shipbuilding is 
disappearing from the Thames, and they demand that 
the Admiralty shall give their constituents work to do 
instead of sending it to the Tyne or the Clyde. At the 
same time they insist that, at all costs, the ‘‘ standard 
rate of wages” must be kept up. Mr. Goschen’s reply 
was simply to point out that it was this very ‘‘ standard 
rate of wages” which had driven both Government and 
private work from London. For repairing the ‘‘ Hima- 
laya” London demanded £24,000, while the North- 
countrymen contracted to do it for less than £9,000. 
Consequently the high-spirited East-End shipwright 
has the honour and glory of fixing his standard at 
7s. 6d. per day, and being ‘‘ unemployed,” while the 
practical man who works for 15 per cent. less gets his 
wages regularly. And, as Major Banes laments, the 
Poor-rate in West Ham goes up to 8s. 10d. in the £1. 
So the question again arises: Is it the better policy to 
insist on a “‘ standard ” of 7s. 6d. that results in closing 
the yards, driving workmen to the Poor-house, and 
trade from the district ; or to keep the yards open even 
at wages which are found good enough for the men of 
Newcastle, Glasgow, and Belfast? The ‘‘ Chronicle” 
says that the men insist, ‘‘ most propérly,” on keeping 
up the standard at all costs. We should like to know 
what the ‘‘ out-of-works ” themselves think of it. 


The London water supply has been the subject of 
inquiry by so many Commissions and Committees ; so 
many experts have testified and counsel harangued, 
that at this hour of the day much must be taken for 
granted. It is no longer arguable, for instance, that 
the business of watering an area of 620 square miles, of 
a rateable value of £41,000,000, and with a population 
of 5} millions, which will be 11 millions in forty years, 
is too big a job for private enterprise. Their enemies 
have not really succeeded in making out any case 
against the Water Companies, either as to price or 


-sufficiency of supply; but, unperceived by the general 
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public, the question has advanced beyond the stage at 
which the desirability of a representative water autho- 
rity can be disputed. The Bill introduced by Lord 
James into the House of Lords establishes a Water 
Trust of 30 members, 16 of whom are to be appointed 
by the London County Council, 2 by the City Corpora- 
tion, 1 by the Thames Conservancy, 1 by the Lea Con- 
servancy, and the rest by the other County Councils 
within the area. 


It is not easy to get up much enthusiasm for the 
scheme, as the new Water Trust is only a kind of syndi- 
cate for the promotion of the private Bills by which it 
will be necessary to proceed hereafter in buying out the 
Water Companies. But a Trust of this kind is the only 
alternative to handing over Greater London and the 
metropolitan counties to the London County Council, 
which nobody, except the Progressives on that body, 
thinks of as a feasible policy. Indeed Lord Knutsford, 
with blundering candour, thanked the Government, as 
a water-company director, for having ‘‘saved them 
from the designs of the London County Council.” As 
Lord James gives the outside County Councils the power 
of dropping out of the Trust and acquiring and man- 
aging their own water supply, all of them, we should 
think, will do so. ‘The Trust will therefore merely act 
as the honest broker between the Water Companies 
and the County Councils, and will finally be left with 
the area of London in the ordinary acceptance of the 
term. It is not an heroic policy, but ‘* ’twill serve.” 


Probably no one was better pleased than Lord 
Salisbury at the ceremony of presenting Captain 
Middleton with his ‘little cheque” of £10,000. The 
head wire-puller of the Conservative party enjoys as 
large a share of the Prime Minister’s confidence and 
intimacy as perhaps any one outside his family circle. 
It is obvious that Captain Middleton is also popular 
with the bulk of the party, far more popular than 
either Mr. Spofforth or Mr. Bartley ever was. It 
would be hard to say that Captain Middleton surpasses 
his predecessors in ability, because it is difficult to com- 
pare like things with unlike. The business of the 
Central Conservative Office has enormously increased in 
the last eleven years since Captain Middleton succeeded 
to the post. The organization of meetings and the cir- 
culation of what is euphemistically called ‘literature ” 
is a work of ceaseless and increasing magnitude, to sa 
nothing of the duty of fitting constituencies with candi- 
dates. Captain Middleton has succeeded as con- 
spicuously as his immediate predecessor failed, because 
he has wisely not attempted to guide the policy of the 


party. His manners are courteous and sometimes 
chee He listens to everybody, and says ‘‘ No” to 
nobody. He is a kind-hearted man, who is placed in a 


very difficult position, where he is often compelled to 
disappoint people. He would not be a good manager 
if he did not turn to the advantage of the party the 
vanities and weaknesses of those with whom he has to 
deal. 


Different sections of Irishmen celebrated St. Patrick’s 
Day after their kind. The Nationalist M.P.’s dined 
together in various groups and sections, and praised 
each other, and railed at England, and drank success to 
Osman Digna to their heart’s content. The Benevolent 
Society of St. Patrick dined too, as it has done for over 
a century past, but it did not confine itself to self-praise ; 
for, as usual, the guests raised enough money to main- 
tain and clothe four hundred and fifty poor Irish children. 
But as those present were only black-hearted tyrants 
and exterminators of their race, as Mr. Davitt genially 
calls them, their conduct, of course, does not matter to 
pure patriots. And another group of tyrants met at 
Lady Londonderry’s to promote Irish industries by a 
‘* National Sale,” the results of which will make them- 
selves felt for years to come in many a cabin from Kerry 
to Donegal. The products of these Irish cottage in- 
dustries only require to be better known to command a 
ready sale ; indeed the amount of money that already 
finds its way to Ireland in this way is very large, and is 
rapidly growing, owing to the good work of the Irish 
Industries Association. 
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THE DONGOLA EXPEDITION. 


ie is necessary to assume that a Government repre- 
sentative of the Conservative classes of the country, 
and rendered independent of small partisan tricks by 
the assured support of an overwhelming Parliamentary 
majority, must have some very good reason for em- 
barking upon such an important enterprise as this 
expedition to Dongola. We are forbidden to imagine 
that so grave a step can have been taken simply be- 
cause a good many people would probably like it, or for 
any other reason which the Ministers, after weighing 
carefully and even solemnly all the considerations in- 
volved, are not prepared to defend when the time comes 
upon the ground of imperative urgency. For it is not 
a light or trivial thing that we are doing. Aside from 
all questions of cost and military risk, we are de- 
liberately putting the seal of permanency upon our occu- 
pation of Egypt, and that is about as serious a business 
as any British statesman of our time has undertaken. 
We treat the actual motive of this adventure as a 
matter of speculation, because it is not possible to 
accept the two reasons given by Mr. Curzon as at all 
sufficient. It was explained afterwards by Mr. Balfour, 
during Monday’s debate, that these two reasons are 
mutually interconnected,” and he displayed some 
annoyance with Mr. Morley for attempting to separate 
them. No matter how ingeniously they are propped 
up against each other, hewever, they stand no better 
together than they do apart. The first of these pro- 
positions is that for some time past the Dervishes have 
been concentrating their forces for a descent into 


‘Upper Egypt, and we are allowed to understand, with- 


out any definite statement to that effect, that as long 
ago as the end of last month the Government were 
considering the advisability of pushing forward forces 
to check their advance. The second argument is that 
the Italian defeat at Adowah, and more especially the 
beleaguered position of the Italian garrison in Kassala, 
has so accentuated the crisis that we must despatch an 
expedition at once up the Nile, at least as far as 
Akasheh, and eventually to Dongola. By doing this, 
Mr. Curzon represented that we would be averting ‘‘a 
serious danger, not only to Italy, to Egypt, and to the 
British position in Egypt, but to the cause of Europe, 
which is the cause of civilization in Africa.” 

As to the first plea—that there has existed for some 
time a well-founded apprehension that the Dervishes 
were meditating an invasion of Egypt in force—two 
observations suggest themselves. All recent inde- 
pendent accounts have told quite a different story, de- 


‘picting the Khalifa as rapidly losing his authority over 


his followers, and showing the Dervishes themselves as 
disorganized by dissensions and starvation ; while Lord 
Cromer’s annual report, published only last week, gives 
but a cursory sentence to the possibility of one or two 
more Dervish raids in the future, as a matter of no 
importance whatever. The telegrams which Mr. Curzon 
produced on Tuesday to justify the Government's alleged 
alarm gave away what was left of his case for urgent 
action. These vague reflections of caravan rumours 
speak of only a few hundred wandering horsemen at 
the most, and prove, if they prove anything, that the 
Soudan is rather quieter this spring than usual. But 
even if it were possible for the Khalifa to regain all his 
former power, and to put into the field again as great 
a force as that which he mustered while the legend of 
the Mahdi was at the zenith of its influence among the 
desert tribes, experience has shown us that Wady Halfa 
is the place at which to meet and repel such an invasion. 
This natural barrier in the Nile Valley has the further 
advantage of facing an almost impassable tract of rock- 
strewn desert, eighty miles wide. When the Dervishes 
last attempted a descent of the Nile, they started with 
a magnificent army of 18,000 men. When they 
finally reached the vicinity of Wady Halfa they were 
an emaciated and enfeebled handful, whom the Egyptian 
— scattered with ease, without any English help. 

he victory was really won by the waterless and food- 
less wastes of boulders and sand which stretch between 
Wady Halfa and Dongola. The suggestion that we 
should abandon this advantage, and place this trackless 


- desert between our outposts and their reserves, instead 


of keeping it between our outposts and the Dervishes, 
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may commend itself to those whose fancy is pleased by 
the idea of accelerated vacancies and promotions in the 
army, and those who imagine that we have strengthened 
our Indian frontier by the occupation of Chitral. We 
cannot imagine any one else approving it on its 
strategic merits. 

Nor is it easier to understand how we should help 
the Italians in Kassala, whose surrender or successful 
escape will be decided in a few days or weeks at most, 
by preparing to send off, in a different direction, an expe- 
dition which is not expected to reach its destination till 
some months from the present time, and even then will 
be 600 miles distant from Kassala. The argument here 
is that the Dervishes who are investing Kassala will 
hear of our intention to menace Dongola, which is of 
great importance to them as a fertile grazing and grain 
country, and will at once raise the siege and hasten 
back to protect this valuable district. But in this theory, 
among other shortcomings, the fact seems to be forgotten 
that our old acquaintance, Osman Digna, is the com- 
mander of the Dervishes about Kassala, and that he isa 
very astute person, who has scored more successes 
over British arms and British military brains than any 
other man now living. Even if ‘he were of only ordi- 
nary parts, he would know enough to perceive that he 
could work his will with the Italians at Kassala, and 
then make his way across country to reach Dongola 
long before any British-Egyptian expedition could 
possibly arrive. But here again it is difficult to speak 
respectfully of the arguments advanced by Mr. Curzon 
in support of the Ministerial pretence that assistance to 
Italy is intended. We have the assurance of the Italian 
Premier, for one thing, that Italy is negotiating for 
peace with the Negus, and is quite willing to evacuate 
Kassala, if, indeed, General Baldissera has not already 
done so. And, again, it is now announced that in any 
case this hurried and sensational expedition of ours up 
the Nile is to halt at Akasheh until the late-summer 
floods render an ascent to Dongola practicable, and 
how this partial advance can be expected to affect the 
proceedings of Osman Digna, or any other Dervish of 
even the most primitive intelligence, nobody tries to 
explain. 

The decision to go no further, for the time being, 
than Akasheh might, under ordinary circumstances, be 
held to reduce the whole affair to the dimensions of a 
police precaution. Unfortunately elaborate pains have 
been taken to prevent the expedition being thus re- 
garded. If those responsible for the safety of the 
Egyptian frontier had decided that it would be politic to 
occupy Akasheh, and had quietly set about doing so, 
no one either here or abroad would have paid any 
attention to our movements. But the affair has from 
the outset been enveloped in an atmosphere of mys- 
terious importance. The Commander-in-Chief has been 
closeted with the Cabinet, as if a great war were in 
prospect, and grave rumours have been put in circula- 
tion through every mess-room, not only at home, but 
in Malta, India, and Egypt, and have been confirmed 
after a fashion by signs of unusual perturbation at head- 
quarters. In Parliament Ministers have spoken in the 
same breath of the harmlessness of what they proposed 
to do and of the indefinitely magnificent results which 
might be expected to accrue from their performance. 
Everything has been done, in fact, to invest the ad- 
vance up the Nile with the glamour of a momentous 
new move in the game of international politics. 

Recognizing this, the French press and politicians of 
all parties have promptly exhibited their natural resent- 
ment, and the consequences of our action are already 
upon us. The progress of our rapprochement with France, 
which Lord Salisbury seemed during the past two months 
to have so much at heart, has been rudely interrupted. 
In the pursuit of French friendship, our Foreign Office 
has made territorial and commercial concessions in Siam 
and Tunis which nothing could justify to the British 
nation short of success in obtaining an amicable all- 
round understanding with our French neighbours. But 
having paid this large price in advance, as an earnest of 
our good faith in desiring such a general understanding, 
we are now put in the position of offering an affront to 
French sentiment which at once undoes all that has 
been done in the way of restoring kindly relations 
across the Channel, and plunges the two peoples back 
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again in the barren morass of cross-purposes, ugly 
epithets, and racial animosities where they have been 
floundering since Gambetta’s time. The French can 
see nothing in our ostentatious movement up the Nile 
except a deliberate design to so multiply our responsi- 
bilities in Egypt that the question of our leaving the 
country will have to be indefinitely postponed. This 
view, from their standpoint, is entirely logical. We 
say that after fourteen years of our tutelage the Egyptian 
is still unable to govern himself without us. If that be 
so, how many years must elapse before he will be fit to 
rule, not only himself, but the warlike and fanatical 
desert tribes that we are now endeavouring to bring 
under the nominal control of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment? To this question the French find no answer, 
either in their past experience of our Egyptian policy, 
or in the calmest view they can bring themselves to 
take of the future. And, seriously, who can blame 
them ? 

We revert then to the starting point, that there must 
be a reason for this surprising change of front which 
has not yet been given to the public. The most obvious 
clue to the mystery would be that an understanding 
had been arrived at with Germany. It can be imagined 
that the burden of Count Goluchowski’s recent errand 
to Berlin was to say that the Courts of Vienna, Rome, 
and Bucharest were alarmed at Germany’s apparent 
connivance at Russian aggrandizement in the Levant, 
and were angered by the stupid estrangement with 
England which the German Emperor had created. It 
is conceivable that these representations have had their 
weight with German diplomacy, and that our sudden 
and gratuitous rupture of amiable negotiations with 
France has been dictated by an overture to reconcilia- 
tion from Berlin. The wisdom of such a shifting of 
position may be discussed later on, if it turns out to 
have been made. At the moment it is enough to take 
note of the possibility, and to observe that, if a bargain 
has been struck with Germany, its effect should be 
exhibited at once in the Far East. It is there 
that Germany, in defiance of her own commercial 
interests, has been trying to do us most harm, and 
it is there that the earliest signs of a changed attitude 
are to be looked for—if, indeed, there has been a 
change. 


MR. HAVELOCK WILSON AND THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


HERE seems to be some confusion as to the Privi- 
lege of the House of Commons, if we may say so 
with all respect, even in the mind of the Speaker. 
It is quite true, as the Speaker pointed out, that 
the House of Commons is not concerned to defend 
the characters of individual members against news- 
ee attacks. It is equally true, as Mr. Arthur 
alfour said, that the House of Commons is not a 
fitting body to rehear, by means of a Committee or 
otherwise, cases which have been decided by a legal 
tribunal. But both the Speaker and Mr. Balfour 
missed, or ignored, the point of the article in the 
“St. James’s Gazette” which Mr. Havelock Wilson 
sought to bring under the notice of the House as a 
breach of privilege. The point of the article was that, 
after the recent proceedings in Wilson v. Collison and 
Rogers, Mr. Havelock Wilson is no longer fit to remain 
a member of the House of Commons, which for the 
sake of its honour should expel him. Here are the 
words :—‘‘And this shy defender of his honour, this 
friend of the sailor and fireman—who, after mouthing 
for months about vindicating his character, after delay- 
ing to bring his action for a year and a half, at last 
refuses to face cross-examination, and stands by his own 
choice in the position of a confessed impostor—is a 
member of Parliament, who votes our taxes and brings in 
Bills. Is he to continue to hold this position? Is the 
House content to include him amongst its members ? 
- . +. The Commons have now no excuse for not 
taking measures to vindicate their character ; and the 
time has come when it ought to be thought impossible 
to postpone inquiry into the question whether the 
House can endure the presence of this man Wilson any 
longer.” We do not enter into the question whether 
the description of Mr. Havelock Wilson in the above 
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may is justifiable or not, for it is beside the purpose. 
ere is a direct charge against the House of Commons 
as a body that it continues to include among its mem- 
bers a man who is morally unfit to sit and act as a 
legislator. If this is not a breach of privilege, then the 
word has no meaning. 

It was hardly neces to point out that newspapers 
stand in no different position from that of any member 
of the public with regard to animadversions upon the 
House of Commons. When Lord Wolmer stated in a 
speech out of doors that a certain number of members 
of Parliament were paid for their services, it was 
decided that a breach of privilege had been committed, 
because the statement was an imputation of dis- 
honourable motives to the Irish members. But was 
Lord Wolmer’s speech half as strong as_ the 
article in the ‘‘St. James’s Gazette,” which ac- 
cuses the whole House of harbouring an impostor, 
a man charged with theft and swindling, who, 
according to that organ, has not disproved what was 
brought against him? The article was not merely an 
attack upon the character of Mr. Havelock Wilson, it 
was an attack upon the character of the House of 
Commons. Mr. Havelock Wilson’s demand that a 
Committee of the House should inquire into the truth 
of the charges made against him was, of course, pre- 
posterous. But though the House does not sit as a 
court of appeal from the legal tribunals, it can, and 
indeed is bound to, take notice of what passes before 
those tribunals, when the character of any of its 
members is affected. When a member of Parliament 
is convicted of a criminal offence, the judge reports the 
conviction to the Speaker, and the House expels the 
member. The Parliament of 1886 was, unfortunately, 
obliged to expel three of its members, one because he 
had been accused of crime and had fled from justice, 
and the other two because they had been convicted. 
Mr. Havelock Wilson is only a civil suitor, and 
he has even got a farthing damages. But the find- 
ing of the jury and their strong expression of opinion 
on the conduct of the plaintiff, the summing-up of 
Mr. Justice Hawkins and his order as to costs— 
all these things are on record. It is absurd to 
contend that the House of Commons can only take 
cognizance of the actions of its members in their 
capacity of members of Parliament. The three mem- 
bers above alluded to were not expelled for any- 
thing they did as members of Parliament. It is clear 


that the newspaper in question committed a breach of 


privilege, which could only be noticed by the House 
inquiring, not into the merits of the case decided in 
the High Court, but into the question whether upon the 
record of what happened in that case Mr. Havelock 
Wilson is or is not fit to remain a member of Parlia- 
ment. It cannot be denied that Mr. Havelock Wilson’s 
present position is profoundly unsatisfactory, for him- 
self, for his constituency, and for the House of 
Commons. The proper course, to our mind, would be 
for some member to move that an authentic report of 
the recent trial of Wilson v. Collison and others should 
be laid upon the table of the House. It would then rest 
with the Leaders of both parties whether or no any 
further action should be taken. 


THE MURDER OF THE QUEEN OF 
COREA. 


“[ RE incidents in the attack on the palace at Séul, 

last October, which resulted in the murder of the 
Queen and the exclusion of her party from power, will 
be fresh in the minds of all who take interest in the 
new Eastern Question. There have been queer rumours 
as to motives and actors; but we have now an authori- 
tative statement. The tragedy of last autumn, the 
plots and counterplots that followed, and the recent 
flight of the King to the Russian Legation are seen 
to be consecutive acts in a drama when viewed in the 
light of the decision arrived at by the preliminary exami- 
nation judge at Hiroshima. 

We remember having heard of a chess-board d 
for a double game. Corea is such a board. e 
players have been China, Japan, Russia, and Corea 
herself, the Corean Queen filling the part allotted to 
queens in the ordinary game—such a troublesome part, 


it would seem, for Japan, that, like Tostig when he was 
losing to Judith, Viscount Miura swept his hand over the 
board. A coup d'état was arranged, in which the Tai 
Won Kun, who is an adept, acted as figure-head. The 
palace gates were forced, ostensibly to place him in 
power; and Her Majesty was incidentally killed. The 
body is said, even, to have been burned with petroleum 
—whether for purposes of obscurantism or to ‘‘ mak 


_ sicker” does not appear. Not much notice was taken 


in Europe: Corea is far off. But the affair created a 
scandal in the East; and the Japanese Government 
judged it necessary to institute inquiry. It recalled its 
Minister and forty-seven other officers and civilians, 
and caused them to be put on trial at Hiroshima. It is 
from the decisions arrived at that the following parti- 
culars are drawn. 

The officers were tried first—by court martial—and 
acquitted on the ground that whatever they did was 
done in obedience to orders. They did not, moreover, 
‘* personally take part in any bloodshed that occurred in 
the palace; neither did they instigate others to commit 
it.” It remained, then, to estimate the part of the 
Minister ; and we are fortunate in having a judicial 
verdict. The chief dramatis persone are :— 

Viscount Miura Goro, Japanese Minister at Soul. 

Sugimura Fukashi, Legation Secretary. 

Okamoto Ryonosuke, Military Adviser to Corea. 

Tai Won Kun, ex-Corean Prime Minister and father 
of the King. 

Hun-ryon-tai, drilled Corean troops. 

Japanese troops, officers, conspirators, murderers, 
ministers, &c. 

The story, as told in the judgment which is translated 
by the ‘‘ Japan Gazette” from the native press, is to the 
following effect :— 

Viscount Miura arrived at Soul, as Japanese Minister, 
in succession to Count Inouyé, in September 1895 ; 
and ‘‘while in that post saw, to his insupportable 
grief and indignation, that things in Corea were getting 
worse and worse ; the Court abusing its influence and 
interfering in the affairs of State so much that it was 
deranging the laws which had begun to be reformed by 
the kindly offices of the Japanese Government,” and 
was actually interfering with the Hun-ryon-tai, troops 
organized by the exertions of Japanese officers—all of 
which and much more he judged to be ‘not only 
detrimental to the improvement of Corea,” but ‘ also 
harmful to Japanese interests.” At this crisis ‘‘he re- 
ceived a secret application from Tai Won Kun, who 
was also indignant at the state of things, for assistance 
in an attempt to force reforms on the Court.” He 
thereupon called Sugimura and Okamoto into council ; 
and the three “‘ decided to assist Tai Won Kun to enter 
the palace by availing themselves of the Hun-ryon-tai 
troops, who were hated by the Court and always felt 
uneasy, as well as some young fanatics; at the same 
time instructing the Japanese troops in Séul to secretly 
assist them and to take an opportunity of killing the 
Queen, who exercised the greatest power in the Court.” 

erms were named to the Tai Won Kun, who acqui- 
esced, and the middle of October was fixed for the 
coup. On the 7th, however, the Corean Minister for War 
notified Viscount Miura that the Court intended to dis- 
band the Hun-ryon-tai ; so it became necessary to use 
expedition. Plans were hastily arranged ; the Commander 
of the Japanese troops ‘‘ was instructed to oversee the 
Hun-ryon-tai, and to encourage them by leading his 
troops at their side. . . Miuraalso invited Adachi Kenzo 
and Kunitomo Shigeaki to the Legation, and requested 
them to collect their friends to meet Okamoto and 
escort the Tai Won Kun into the palace. They were 
also instigated to kill the Queen, as the root of all the 
evils of the twenty years past was to be exterminated 
by this decisive action.” We pass over details of the 
communications between the conspirators ; merely re- 
marking that ‘‘ Hirayama and ten odd others were told 
by Adachi and Kunitomo of Miura’s instruction to kill 
the Queen, and determined to carry out the murderous 
plan.” Arter the method of effecting the raid had been 
agreed on, the party assembled, and at 3 A.M. on the 
morning of 8 October a start was made. The judge 
‘shall tell us the rest :— 

‘*In front of the outer gate of the castle Okamoto 
collected his men, and commanded that ‘the fox in the 
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capital’ should be disposed of as occasion might re- 
quire, thus instigating them to kill the Queen, and 
inducing Sakai and several others who had been un- 
aware of the plot to a determination to carry out the 
murderous plan. The party then slowly advanced 
towards the palace, and met the Hun-ryon-tai outside 
the western gate, where they awaited the arrival of the 
Japanese troops. They then rushed towards the palace, 
with the Hun-ryon-tai as an advanced guard. . . . Near 
daybreak the party entered the castle from the Kwang- 
hwa gate, and intruded into the harem. In spite of all 
the facts above mentioned, the evidence is not sufficient 
to prove that any of the accused actually accomplished 
a criminal deed. Hirayama is said to have murdered 
Yi-kyong-sik (Minister of the Household) in front of 
the palace; but on this point there is no sufficient 
evidence. . . . Forthe reasons above stated, the charge 
against all the accused is hereby dismissed, according 
to Art. 165 of the Code of Criminal Procedure [the 
brand-new reformed Code, mark you!], and Miura, 
Sugimura, Okamoto, Adachi, Kunitomo, Terasaki, 
Hirayama, &c., &c., are all acquitted, documents 
and other articles being returned to their respective 
owners.” 

That is all, except that Viscount Miura held a dinner- 
party on the day following his acquittal, at which he 


_ and Messrs. Sugimura and Okamoto spoke as though 


they were rather pleased with themselves than otherwise. 
A paper (the “Japan Mail”) which is considered to 
be the mouthpiece of the Japanese Government, on 
the other hand, characterizes the Viscount as a reck- 
less diplomatic blunderer, and speaks of deprivation 
of office and permanent retirement from public life— 
punishments which it considers dissociate the Govern- 
ment from all participation in his acts. That, of course, 
is a matter of opinion. A native paper, the ‘‘ Kokumin” 
holds that, if the affair is passed over without bring- 
ing anybody to account, ‘‘the world may construe 
the affair as consonant with the will of the State and 
nation of Japan.” But the ‘‘ Kokumin” is an Opposi- 
tion paper, and Opposition papers are prone to say 
nasty things. 

_ A decree was issued, shortly after the Queen’s death, 
blaming her for meddling harmfully in politics, and 
degrading her from her rank. The act seemed too con 
temptible even for a niddering like the Corean King ; 
and he is said, in fact, to have disavowed the author- 
ship, declaring the edict was issued by the Japanese in 
his name. Viewed in the light of these events, his 
flight to the Russian Legation may look rather like a 
contre-coup, especially when we remember that the Queen 
is credited with having appealed clandestinely to Russia 
at the time of her tragic end. For she had, singularly 
enough, the bad taste not to like Japan. 


LONDON’S WATER SUPPLY. 


ONDON is to be congratulated on the fact that the 
Government’s Water Bill has been introduced in 
the House of Lords, for in the present state of business 
there was little chance of time being found till late in 
the Session for its discussion in the Lower House. We 
have now in print, and ready for the consideration of 
the many local authorities involved, a definite scheme 
for the taking over by a representative body of the 
undertakings of the eight Companies which at present 
provide the metropolitan district with water. This is a 
clear step in advance, and we hope that no amount of 
interested fault-finding by extremists on either side will 
divert attention from the main issue. It is over fifteen 
years since the last serious attempt was made by a re- 
sponsible Government to secure for London the control of 
its water supply. Mr. Cross’s scheme fell through owing 
to a purely political intrigue, and was involved in the ruin 
of the Beaconsfield Ministry ; and if factious opposition 
of the kind developed by Lord Tweedmouth on Monday 
night makes the Bill irksome to the present Govern- 
ment, it will be dropped, and the question will be hun 
up again. It must be settled sooner or later, and eac 
postponement simply adds to the cost and difficulty. In 
1880 the Companies could have been bought out for 
433,000,000. It will now cost at least £ 35,000,000 ; 
the additional £ 2,000,000, f/us the profits which would 
have accrued to the ratepayers from an improved and 
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cheapened supply, being the fine we have to pay for 
having listened to the critics of the period. So we 
sincerely advise Lord Rosebery to muzzle Lord Tweed- 
mouth, and to get to business. 

The purport of the Bill can be given in a few lines. 
The area supplied by the eight Companies is necessarily 
taken as a basis of any scheme dealing with them. 
This area, which may be called ‘‘ Water London,” 
includes the County of London, the City of London, a 
large portion of the counties of Middlesex, Essex, 
Surrey, Kent, and Hertford. It is at present under the 
control, for various purposes, of a number of repre- 
sentative Corporations and County Councils, and the 
proposal is that these bodies, together with the Conser- 
vancies of the Thames and the Lea, shall send dele- 

ates in certain proportions to a Board to be called the 

ndon Water Trust. The function of the Water 
Trust shall be to come to an agreement with the Water 
Companies for the taking over of their property, and, 
no doubt, ultimately to secure further sources of 
supply for London. This would seem a sufficiently 
simple scheme, with the principle of which, at least, no 
reasonable being could quarrel. As to the proportions 
in which the different local bodies shall be represented, 
that can surely be settled by the common sense of 
Parliament and, if need be, by an ultimate appeal 
to the rules of arithmetic. Lord Tweedmouth had 
within him, however, all the dignity of a co-opted 
Alderman of the London County Council, and he 
could not restrain his feelings at what he declared to be 
a slight on that body. ‘‘It was a pity,” he said, ‘‘ that 
the Government should have stepped in to interfere” 
with the County Council. As the County Council has 
been fumbling with the question for years, and has got 
no nearer a final solution than when it first took it up, 
the complaint of interference is a little far-fetched. But 
the real grievance is that the new Trust will not be 
‘‘directly” elected by the people, whereas the County 
Council is, and therefore the latter should have authority 
over everything connected with London, even outside 
the district which elects it. The complaint is a little 
quaint coming from the mouth of one who himself 
‘* directly ” represents nobody, and has only enjoyed a 
seat on the County Council for a year by a strict party 
vote of those to whom, although in a minority at the 
polls, the luck of the ballot-box gave a majority on the 
Council. The real point, however, of course, is that the 
Bill affects a vast area of over five hundred square miles 
and a population of over a million, with which the 
County Council of London has nothing whatever to do. 
At the outset, at any rate, this outlying population must 
be fully and fairly represented ; for, with regard to the 
present water supply, they have absolutely the same 
right to speak as the County Council. If any of them 
exercise the right conferred on them by the Bill of 
withdrawing from the Trust and providing or retaining 
their own private water supply, they will, of course, 
lose their representation, and that of Inner London will 
be proportionately increased. 

The mistake made by the critics of the Bill in the 
House of Lords lies in their regarding the water supply 
as simply a matter of providing fresh sources from the 
Welsh mountains or elsewhere. We are strongly of 
opinion that London will ultimately have to go to Wales, 
not on the ground that the Thames cannot supply good 
water for double the present population, but for the 
simple reason that we want the Thames for beauty and 
for recreation, and object to its being turned into a 
sewer. But for the present we are dealing with an 
existing supply in the hands of existing Companies, 
and the districts dependent on those Companies must 
have a say in their future disposition. It is only County 
Council arrogance that could urge that the body re- 
presenting Inner London should bisect the ‘system of 
a company—including, we suppose, its reservoirs—and 
take over its remunerative portion inside London, 
leaving on the company’s hands the unremunerative 
outlying portion of its system. The water supply of 
each district must be dealt with as a whole, and the 
ratepayers must have a voice in its management. That 
is the kernel of Lord James’s Bill, and that is the 
essential part that must be supported. As for the 
proportional details, they may be left to take care of 
themselves in Committee. 
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THE CHANNEL’S BREATH. 
(From “ The Angel of the Channel” : an Ode.) 


G TRONG Angel of the Channel, thou 
‘J Whose waves are speaking as, in deathless days, 
They spake to men who, vanished now, 
Must hear these pebbles still on starry ways, 
I think no power of Death can smother 
This breath of thine, and, when this bosom heaves, 
They feel it still, yea every brother, 
Remembering her they loved, the mother 
For whom they won that robe, above all other, 
The rich sea weaves. 


Grenville, when fronting hopeless odds, 
Felt on his lips the far-off Channel brine ; 
Our heroes wax to demigods 
When breathing this immortal breath of thine ; 
For when the Armada crossed the ocean 
With Doom for captain, and for pilot Death, 
What fanned, through Battle’s red commotion, 
To that fine fire her sons’ devotion, 
Which slew the snake the Pope had stung to motion ? 
It was thy breath. 


They drank it on that Autumn eve 
When, through the rosy offing’s hazy veils, 
Where yonder sun is taking leave, 
They saw an arc that brightened into sails, 
Those sailors stout of heart and limb 
Who, when two crescent-horns, like pinion tips 
Of Evening, on the horizon’s rim, 
Grew golden—when the centre dim 
Grew golden too, laughed loud ‘‘ See how they swim, 
The welcome ships !” 


And every evening sea and air 
Seem haunted by the mighty shades of men 
Who, in the deep-voiced days that were, 
Cried ‘‘ Ho for England: strike for England,” when 
Her fate, which aye was Freedom’s fate, 
Hung on the glorious pirates nursed by thee— 
When Spain, who came, convoyed of Hate, 
Had that great greeting in the Strait 
From her to whom God said ‘‘ For thine estate 
Take thou the sea.” 
THEODORE WATTS. 


‘*FRAUDESIA MAGNA.” 


I? is stated that the hatred (almost Biblical in its in- 

tensity) entertained by the citizens of the United 
States towards the inhabitants of these islands is largely 
due to the virulence and malignity of the views set forth 
about us in their school-books. 

As to whether children are really so much influenced, 
or not, in early life by the folly of their elders is not 
within the scope of this article to inquire. We are 
(perhaps also influenced by our school-books) accus- 
tomed to declaim against the villainy of Cortes and 
Pizarro, and generally to say hard things of the Spanish 
conquest of America. The practice is in some respects 
a salutary one, for it distracts our attention from the 
contemplation of our own misdoings and develops a spirit 
of criticism which has made us beloved by foreign 
nations. 

It is but reasonable to suppose that three centuries 
of progress and contemplationof our own morality have 
conduced to a different spirit amongst the ‘‘ conquerors ” 
of Africa to that which animated the ‘‘ conquistadores ” 
of America. 

We need not indeed look for a Bernal Diaz, nor for a 
Cortes among them, as, according to Bernal Diaz, 
Cortes ‘‘knew Latin,” and even made verses, having 
been at Salamanca? It is not to be laid to the account 
of Oxford that Mr. Cecil Rhodes is not a poet, for 
** Quod natura non dat, Salamanca non prestat.” 

In his ‘‘ History of Paraguay” Father Charlevoix asks 
if the conquest of America can be held to have been 
lawful, if it can be justified from Scripture, and if the 
inhabitants of America had been gainers thereby. The 
first two questions he disposes of in a manner which 
my lack of acquaintanceship with the rules of theo- 
logical controversy renders it difficult for me to follow. 
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As to the third he opines that, though the Indians 
were decreasing rapidly even in his time (1750 ¢rca), 
any temporary inconvenience that they might feel on 
that account would be amply compensated for by the 
introduction amongst them of the true faith. I do not 
purpose to inquire if the introduction of the hut tax, and 
the other branches of the numerous true faiths that 
English, Dutch, Jews, and Portuguese have introduced 
into South Africa, have compensated the Bushmen, the 
Hottentots, and others for extinction, or the Matabele, 
Zulus, and Swazis for subjection. All these matters I 
leave to theologians, and am content to recognize that 
it is a glorious fate for any savage to be removed from 
his sphere of unusefulness by the hand, or through the 
agency, of an Englishman. What I am concerned with 
is that, as it is our mission to spread truth, religion, and 
morality over the world, acursory examination of some 
recent events should justify our pretensions. 

Iam also anxious to make plain that our national 
characteristics, as truthfulness, modesty, fair dealing, 
and international generosity, stand as high to-day as 
when we first perceived that we were the sole depositories 
of the above-mentioned qualities. 

In order more readily to focus the question I will 
select Johannesburg as the best instance of a town in 
which all our national characteristics have had free pla 
without the somewhat narrowing influence of an inqui- 
sitorial public opinion. In order to make plain my 
meaning, I may perhaps be allowed a short exordium to 
try to trace the manner in which that city came into 
existence. First, then, a wide expanse of plain, 
clothed after rain with grass, and dotted with flowers 
like the south ‘‘camps” of Buenos Ayres in the spring- 
time, broken into vales by rocky hills, cut into cafions 
by watercourses, roamed over by countless herds of 
zebra and hartebeest, by springbok and other antelope 
after their kind, haunted by lions ; a veritable paradise of 
noble beasts all ready placed there by an all-wise 
Providence on purpose to make sport for his most 
favoured nation. 

The natives, artless and bloodthirsty barbarians (to 
the full as void of interest as if they had been all 
created by Mr. Rider Haggard), passed Arcadian lives 
without the aid of gin or missionaries, or the necessity 
to prove that they had worked so many days a year for 
a white man. 

All was content tempered by murder. In the kraals 
the chiefs exercised a tyranny almost as complete as if 
they had been British capitalists. 

nobkerries and assegais were relatively so insuffi- 
cient that, had they not been replaced by British and 
more moral modern weapons, the game in the Trans- 
vaal had been to-day almost as plentiful as game is in 
Norfolk. 

Enters a train of bullock-waggons, each covered with 
a tilt, and dragged by many yoke of oxen driven by a 
Kaffir boy, owned by a race of pious Dutchmen, who 
thought, as Scotchmen think to-day, that God Himself 
professed a special interest in their welfare. Big-boned 
the Dutchmen, and loose-jointed, bearded with Newgate 
frills, after the Dopper manner; married to vrows of a 
not very appetizing type, whose sole idea of woman’s 
rights was to produce a man child every year. 

These pious folks were marksmen before the Lord, 
and horsemen up to a certain point, but never excelling 
in the art like Texans or Australians, and without the 
personal pride which sits so well on Mexicans, Arabs, 
and Gauchos when in the saddle. 

Preachers and strong in prayer they were, serving 
a God who seemed a devil, as set forth by themselves. 
In their relations with the natives harsh and cruel, 
as those who feel their faith is the sole true one, and 
who own good rifles, are apt to be. 

Withal not moneygrubbers, and liking even better 
to hear the singing of the lark than the mouse cheeping 
in church or Stock Exchange. Haters of modern pro- 
gress in the form we know it, as they had all been 
artists or anarchists. This homespun, six-foot, semi- 
Huguenot, semi-Batavian race soon overspread the 
land, setting up kraals and houses aad a Bethel here 
and there, and started in to kill the game and to 
enslave the natives, after the manner of the Spaniards 
in America and of the English in Australia. 

The life they led resembled (with differences) the 
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lives passed by the Israelites of old in Canaan, their 
flocks and herds covering the land. Had they set down 
their fights with the native tribes, and chronicled their 
and their neighbours’ villany, they might have made a 
bible almost as curious, though not so accidentée, as the 
old one. But whilst they drank their coffee, smoking 
their pipes, under their low verandahs, gazing at nothing 
over the veldt, or rode to town to take the sacrament 
three times a year, another race was drawing nearer to 
them day by day. 

The semi-Portuguese, half-Dutch, half-English Cape 
Colony, and the territories which the Boers had trekked 
from to escape the joys of modern life, had little by little 
all been occupied by God’s Englishmen. 

Their advance had been of a different nature to the 
Batavian Hegira. Little by little (as our custom is) 
we had—by fighting here and buying there, peddling 
our gin, extending our influence, opening our markets 
and broadening our phylacteries—found that to the 
north the land of Ophir lay. Nothing excites our wrath 
more fully than to see rich mineral lands in the hands 
of others. It seems to strike us as a sort of coming 
between the Lord and His anointed. 

Agriculture, of course, is necessary, for we must eat ; 
but it should be the work of fellaheen, of low-priced 
peasants of the Latin races, or of bankrupt Jew-swept 
farmers in Dacotah. We should be free to exploit the 
world and the above referred to Helots. 

We have a mission to perform, and to be free to follow 
it we must have gold and diamond mines in order to 
obtain a market for our sized cottons and our trash 
from Birmingham. What matters it to us that, like 
the Israelites of old or modern Mormons, the Dopper 
Boers had braved the hunger and the perils of the 
wilderness to listen without fear of interruption to a 
Dutch sermon ? 

Superior morality is not bound by treaties, so no 
matter that in 1875 and at other times we had agreed to 
leave the Transvaal to the Boers. Britons were never 
slaves to treaties when gold was found in an adjoining 
country. Especially when in this case a pinchbeck 
Cortes had been growing up not without points of 
resemblance in his character to him who died in 
Castilleja de la Cuesta. Cortes, ’tis true, with all his 
faults, was a brave captain, exposing himself on all 
occasions like the meanest of his soldiers. History 
does not relate that Rhodes has been in battle or 
exposed himself to any peril, except perhaps of bank- 
ruptcy. 

In love of money and of power he seems at least to 
equal the conqueror of Montezuma. There the resem- 
blance ends, but some men like to resemble others in 
their faults. The man of fate was slightly corpulent, in 
face Napoleonic, with the dull fishy eyes of those who 
love to dominate ; he passed his life just like Trimalchio, 
amongst his sycophants, thinking (like Louis XI.) that 
all men, himself included, had their price, taking his 
Olivier le Daim from Scotland, but hitherto without a 
Commines to chronicle his exploits. What was more 
natural than that after the cycle of bad trade the 
British aristocracy should turn almost as one peer to 
any one who showed them chances of wealth unsoiled 
by work, freed from all responsibility, and almost with- 
out risk, except of reputation ? 

So the Rhodesian wand was waved, and Kimberley 
arose, like Venus, from the mud, decked out in dia- 
monds, extra Callipyge as befits a Hottentot. A sordid, 
dusty in summer, muddy in winter, wilderness of shafts 
of mines, a hell for mules and oxen, for Kaffirs and for 
honest men, black, white, or yellow, and a most perfect 
paradise for Houndsditch Jews and money-grubbing 
Christians, and a sure haven for the demi-mondaine 
who, in London or in Paris, has outlived her market. 
Dukes, peers, and even princes, with spavined officers 
of cavalry, company-mongers, and all the crew of those 
who bow the knee to all ‘‘ Amphytrions ot I’on dine,” 
rushed in to share the spoil. When Kimberley itself 
became too small, and all the territories which may be 
lumped together as Fraudesia Magna were colonized (?), 
then came the usual little wars, the smashing of poor 
Langalibele, and the various exploits which made the 
names of Rhodes and Jameson. 

’Tis pity when a good Scotch doctor—valiant, more- 
over, and a good administrator—must leave his guinea- 
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igs and conscientious vivisection to run a-soldiering. 
ven the scientific head will turn at times with the 
flattery of fools. 

More pity still when honest unsuspecting men are 
put forth by designers to take the chestnuts from the 
fire. When it was found that Salisburia, Randolphia, 
and Wild Cattia, with British Bankruptana Land, were 
rich in nothing but the tetze, men’s eyes began to turn 
to the Dutch Naboth’s vineyard beyond the Vaal. 

R. B. CuntincHAME GRAHAM. 


MR. HAROLD FREDERIC’S NEW NOVEL.* 


S a novelist Mr. Harold Frederic has hitherto failed 
to receive in England the recognition that is his 
due. ‘‘Seth’s Brother’s Wife” and ‘‘The Lawton 
Girl” may have been overestimated in the States, 
where they sold by their hundred thousand, and their 
author was acclaimed yet another American Dickens; 
but they were distinctly underestimated here, where they 
were only dribbled out to the circulating libraries in 
grudging dozens and half-dozens. Yet they are admi- 
rable stories, well told, well set. His next ventures in 
England in this line were ‘‘In the Valley” and ‘‘ The 
Copperhead.” Both dealt with unfamiliar types, set in 
unfamiliar scenes, but the author, notwithstanding his 
undeniable talents, lacked just that touch of genius which 
could have focussed them to illuminative and vivid 
points. But ‘‘The Return of the O’Mahony” was 
ten times as subtle, as humorous, as full of inven- 
tion, characterization, and incident as, say, ‘‘ The 
Prisoner of Zenda”; yet in lack of popular success it 
shared the fate of its predecessors. It was never ‘‘talked 
about”; it excited no general interest ; nobody wrote 
letters to the papers about its political signification or 
its moral tone ; it inspired no parody in ‘‘ Punch,” and 
had not even the good fortune to offend the suscepti- 
bilities of the suburbs. Some explanation is necessary, 
then, to account for the comparative deadness of this 
capable novelist in the booksellers’ world. 

Such explanation seems to me to be twofold. The 
first is his lack of knowledge of the great art of réclame, 
the art that has forced our ungrammatical and salacious 
George Moore into prominence, given Rider Haggard 
an income of many thousands a year, and enlisted our 
most prominent newspapers in the ranks of the unpaid 
advertisers of the tedious ‘‘ Robert Elsmere.” Mr. 
Frederic has never written letters to protest against a 
criticism, nor inveigled a man of note into preparing him 
an historical preface. He has not even a relative on 
the staff of the ‘‘Times.” The second part of the 
explanation is that Mr. Frederic lacks the intuitive 
business faculties of our more prominent novelists. To 
use a Stock Exchange phrase, he ‘‘ misses his market.” 
‘* The Lawton Girl” was at least five years in advance 
of the ‘‘ sexual question” mania, and the promiscuous 
intercourse of the sexes was not considered acceptable 
subject-matter for ‘‘copy” when the book appeared. 
His Irish book was given to the world just at the 
moment when the very name of Ireland stank stalely 
in the nostrils of press and people. Parnell was dead, 
Home Rule was dying, and the Land Acts mouldered 
in the archives of a moribund Parliament. There was 
no Cuban revolt to stimulate interest in the American 
politicians of ‘‘ The Copperhead,” nor Venezuelan 
Boundary Question to draw attention to “In the 
Valley.” 

Now it remains to be seen what “ Illumination,” the 
new book by Mr. Frederic which has just been issued by 
Mr. Heinemann, will do for its author’s reputation. 
Briefly, it is the story of a weak man led perilously near 
complete physical and social wreck by the thoughtless 
amiabilities of a beautiful woman. The contrast in 
character between the man and the woman is accen- 
tuated by the contrast of their moral and religious out- 
look. The man is a Methodist minister, a farmer’s son, 
lacking education, culture, experience of the world. 
The woman is a picturesque Romanist, spiritually 
akin to the art-loving Greeks, a devotee of mysticism, 
sensationalism, and a self-indulgent cultivator of the 
emotions. Nothing could be more dramatic in concep- 
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tion than the juxtaposition of these two characters, and 
two, at least, of the scenes between them are as strong 
as the conception. One is the occasion on which Celia 
plays the piano to Thereon for the first time. It is in 
her own sanctum, where the ascetically reared young 
Methodist sees, as in a bewildering dream ; luxurious 
carpets and velvet hangings, shaded candles before dim 
recesses where marble women “lost their aggressive 
whiteness under the tinted lights,” and were naked and 
living and human. Beautiful pictures are upon the 
walls ; filmy and opalescent and impalpable the incense 
floats through the room. His cicerone directs him to an 
Oriental couch, where he is ‘‘to lounge at his ease ” ; 
she throws aside her hat, and in doing so releases 
the heavy strands of her auburn hair; then she seats 
herself at the instrument. ... ‘‘The Rev. Thereon 
Ware was sitting up, a minute afterwards, in a 
ferment of awakened consciousness. . . . It was the 
Fourth Prelude that was singing in the air about him— 
a simple, plaintive strain, wandering at will over a 
surface of steady rhythmic movement underneath, 
always creeping upward through mysteries of sweet- 
ness, always sinking again in cadences of semi-tones.” 
Then she began the Sixth Nocturne. ‘‘ The chain of 
charm unwound itself into sequence ; it came closer to 
him than the other had done; the dreamy, wistful, 
meditative beauty of it at once impressed and inspired 
him ; he saw Celia’s shoulders sway under the impulse 
of the rudato license.” 

After his experiences of this evening the minister is a 
changed man ; but it is net until some days later, on 
the occasion of the Methodists’ annual camp-meeting, 
that he begins to realize the alteration. The vul- 
garities of the newly awakened extemporary preachers 
have jarred upon his nerves; the congregation had 
‘sung, and groaned, and bellowed out their praises with 
an almost barbarous license, such as befitted the wilder- 
ness. . . . sightseers occupied the back benches, and 
mingled all sorts of mocking cries and noises with the 
‘Amens’ of the truest worshippers. The pious 
dwellers in the camp, intent upon reviving in their poor 
modern way the character and environment of the 
heroic early days, felt the need of just this hostile and 
scofing mob about them to bring out the spirit 
they sought. .. . The throng of loafers and light- 
minded worldlings of both sexes, with their jeer- 
ing interruptions and lewd levity of conduct, brought 
upon the scene a kind of visible personal Devil, 
with whom the chosen could do battle face to face.” 
The minister, who should have led his people, 
is out of sympathy with them ; he strolls away into the 
cool dusk of the woods, out of sight and sound of his 
brethren. He tries to attune his mind to devotional 
exercises, but the brilliant figure of Celia is dominating 
him; his religion fades, and her vivid personality 
absorbs his entire horizon. In this mood he meets her. 
The dusk and the coolness of the night are about them ; 
the woman is under the sway of her temperament, the 
man loosed from all the moorings that have held his youth 
and his emotions in leash. The next few pages show Mr. 
Frederic at his best. The drama unfolds itself with rare 
delicacy and self-restraint. Thereon is moved to his 
depths, and Celia seems in exquisite harmony with him. 
They talk of religion, personal experiences, the failure 
of creeds. Thereon “laid his head down upon his arm, 
and closed his eyes and held his face against the 
draperies encircling her. ‘I cannot think,’ he groaned. 
...” they part with a kiss—‘‘a swift, almost per- 
functory caress.” 

From this meeting, this interchange of thought, this 
parting, Thereon draws the wrong conclusion, and 
follows his mistake to its inevitable end. He fails to 
realize that he is a very unimportant interlude in Celia’s 
life ; the flirtation-game is a new one to him; he stakes 
everything upon it—and loses. 

This is the story; the background is the small 
American town of Octavius, with its rival religions. The 
minor characters are the local members of Thereon’s 
Methodist congregation, and the priest, physician, and 
leading members of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
background has been wrought at with infinite care and 
precision, and commensurate success. Michael is a 
beautiful character, vividly and exquisitely painted. The 
Soulsbys, whose peculiar profession as ‘‘ debt'raisers ” 
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is unknown here, are creations who alone would make 
the book repay perusal. Levi Gorringe is a fine study. 
But there are loose ends inthe story. Thereon, with the 
effect upon him of Celia’s fascinations, is well realized ; 
but Celia herself is imperfect ; her relations with the 

riest are ill defined, her love for her brothers vaguely 
indicated, the motives which move her in her flirtation 
with Thereon less than intelligible. Perhaps Mr. Frederic 
intentionally portrayed her with the inconsistencies of 
her sex; if so, the mistake lies in the intention, otherwise 
in the execution, a fault less credible in so conscientious 
an author. Under the circumstances, his Circe is in- 
teresting but never absorbing; and this flaw in the 
principal character injures the book, which reflects in a 
measure the characteristics of the heroine. 

To sum up with a prophecy, “ Illumination ” will not 
appeal to a sensation-loving and illiterate public, and it 
will fail to completely satisfy Harold Frederic’s friends 
and admirers. It will not raise him to his due posi- 
tion among contemporary novelists, but it deepens the 
feeling we have that he is a very able man to whom 
fortune has been conspicuously unfair. 


FRANK Dansy. 


MR. SWINBURNE ON CHRISTIANITY. 


N an article in a recent issue of the SaTurDAY 
Review we examined a popular misconception of 
the ethics of Mr. Swinburrfe’s poetry. Another, and 
scarcely less widespread, misconception is the mis- 
conception of the attitude of Mr. Swinburne’s poetry 
towards religion. The assumption of the militant 
Atheism of his work in verse seems as strangely 
perverse, and at least as untenable, as the assumption 
of its sensuality. This assumption comes in part from 
the lack of understanding in ordinary readers, who, 
unable to grasp the meaning of a poem as a whole, 
or to follow the train of thought, are prone to take a 
forcible line or a fiery stanza apart from the context 
and to interpret it alone. 
Perhaps the most striking instance of this misinter- 
pretation of the meaning of a poem is to be found in the 
common view—with its almost unanimous condemna- 


‘tion—of the passionate stanzas ‘‘ Before a Crucifix.” 


It is assumed, and has been asserted, that in this 
poem, which is one of the ‘‘Songs before Sunrise,” 
Mr. Swinburne makes a malignant attack on the 
Christian religion, and on its Founder and Head, 
and it is even added, by the illogical malice of certain 
petty scribblers, that this poem is calculated to sap 
That 
this view is absolutely untenable, that the poem 
‘* Before a Crucifix” is not an attack on Christianity, 
still less an insult hurled in the face of Him who is the 
highest realization of the Divine Ideal of Humanity, 
may without difficulty be proved from the internal 
evidence of the poem in question. The best way of 
dealing with any meaning falsely ascribed to a work 
of art is to give plainly the true meaning, and to leave 
intelligent readers to judge for themselves. 

In ‘* Before the Crucifix’ Mr. Swinburne, whose fiery 
indignation against the Church of Rome certainly urges 
him to use here the most violent language in his vast 
vocabulary, takes the Roman Catholic Church, as, look- 
ing solely at its false teaching and its worst results, he 


‘conceives it to be, and gibbets for the edification of 


mankind the Roman Catholic travesty of the real Jesus of 
Nazareth who is revealed to us in the Gospels. No words 
are too strong for him to paint his abhorrence of this 
hateful thing, this corruption of the highest and holiest, 


which the Roman Catholic Church has with wonderful 


diligence, and with what he regards as a fiendish 


ingenuity, substituted for the gracious and lovable 


figure of the true Christ. It is because Mr. Swinburne 
does really feel something of the unique beauty and 
nobleness of the real Christ, the thorn-crowned sufferer 
who rules men’s hearts from His throne, the Cross, 
that he rages so furiously against the vain thing, the 
ghastly efigy which the Pope and the theologians of 

ome have set up in its place. It is his objection to 


this. usurpation of the place of One who went about 


doing good that rouses the poet’s ire to white heat, 
and makes his denunciation leap forth like a lava flood 
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to destroy the usurping effigy which has become the 
sign of the Papal power, with what Mr. Swinburne 
regards as its monstrous pretensions and its paralysing 
influence on the minds of men. 

Mr. Swinburne’s attitude is, of course, not so much 
that of one who objects to the disloyalty to Christ in 
the Roman conception of Him as that ot one who is in- 
dignant at the fraud practised on mankind ; who, full of 
pity for the toiling millions that own the Roman alle- 
giance, burns with indignation at the tyranny to which 
they are subject and the falsehoods by which it has 
been built up and is maintained. Now this hostile 
attitude of Mr. Swinburne towards the Pope and the 
Church of Rome is not necessarily an attitude of 
hostility to the real Christ and His Christianity. It is 
very much the attitude of the uncompromising Pro- 
testant, and is to be found among some Puritan minds 
in the Church of England, and is not unknown among 
the Orangemen of the North of Ireland or among the 
stalwart Protestants of the Cevennes. We may, and 
must, deprecate its violence and its blindness to the 
great and real excellences that undoubtedly exist in 
the Roman Catholic Church; but it is mere fatuity to 
mistake it for hate of the Christianity of Christ, in the 
place of which it asserts, not without some show of 
reascn, that a system manufactured by men has been put 
by the action of the Roman Catholic Church. A Roman 
Catholic, we must admit, has good reason to be bitterly 
indignant at Mr. Swinburne’s scathing denunciations of 
the popular exposition of his Creed; but one who 
reverences and loves the real Christ, be he militant 
Protestant, or earnest Broad Churchman, or Dissenter, 
while he may consider Mr. Swinburne’s rhetoric un- 
measured and his denunciation excessive and unfair, 
must admit that Mr. Swinburne does not attack the 
real Christ, the Christ of the Gospels, but attacks the 
priest-created Christ of the Roman religion and the 
Roman crucifix, to some extent at least because he 
admires the real Christ, and feels deeply the pathos of 
the substitution of a logic-manufactured and lifeless 
figure, and its enthronement as an object of worship 
before the millions who own obedience to the autocrat 
of the Vatican, in place of the living and gracious 
Friend of Man, the only perfect Ideal of Humanity. 
An unprejudiced reader who examines the poem will 
see that this is a perfectly fair, and indeed the only 
tenable, interpretation of the meaning of ‘‘ Before the 
Crucifix.” And here we may with advantage let the 
poet reveal his own standpoint in some of the verses in 
question :— 

‘* Change not the gold of faith for dross 
Of Christian creeds that spit on Christ.” 

And again : 

‘* This dead God here against my face 
Hath help for no man ; who hath seen 
The good works of it, or such grace 
As thy grace in it, Nazarene, 
As that from thy live lips which ran 
For man’s sake, O thou Son of Man. 


The tree of faith ingraffed by priests 

Puts its foul foliage out above thee, 

And round it feed men-eating beasts 

Because of whom we dare not love thee ; 
Though hearts reach back and memories ache, 
We cannot praise thee for their sake. 


O hidden face of Man, whereover 
The years have woven a viewless veil, 
If thou wast verily man’s lover, 

What did thy love or blood avail, 
Thy blood the priests make poison of 
And in gold shekels coin thy love. 


When we would see thee man, and know 

What heart thou had’st toward man indeed, 

Lo, thy blood-blackened altars ; lo, 

The lips of priests that pray and feed, 

While their own hell’s worm curls and licks 

The poison of the crucifix.” 
And, finally, the most violent, offensive, and generally 
misunderstood lines follow—lines which refer to the 
effigy of Christ which the Roman Church has set up 
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for men to worship instead of the Divine Man Him- 
self— 
** No soul that lived, loved, wrought, and died 
Is this their carrion crucified.” 

We are not the least inclined to defend, or even to 
excuse, the extreme bad taste of such violent language 
about the creed of a large section of mankind; but it 
has no offence for or reference to any but the adherents 
of the Church of Rome. It is simply an unmeasured, un- 
balanced, and uncritical attack on the Church of Rome, 
in which, as is usual with Mr. Swinburne when attack- 
ing any institution or person, the poet has eyes for the 
evil only, and for the moment (fcr he can at another 
time appreciate a St. Catherine of Siena) ignores the 
existence of anything better in the object of his philippic. 
Mr. Swinburne’s own attitude towards the real Christ 
comes out repeatedly in his works, as in these lines :-— 

‘** Face loved by little children long ago, 
Head hated by the priests and rulers then, 
Say, was not this thy passion to foreknow, 
In thy death hour the deeds of Christian men ?” 
And he is able to enter into the distinctively Christian 
attitude :— 
‘* Thou the Word and Lord 
For all time and space 
Heard, beheld, adored, 
With all ages poured 
Forth before thy face, 


Lord, what worth on earth 
Drew thee down to die ? 
What therein was worth, 
Lord, thy death and birth 
What beneath thy sky?” 
And again in the following lines :— 
** Blessed was she that bare, 
Hidden in flesh most fair. 
For all men’s sake the likeness of all love ; 
Holy that Virgin’s womb, 
The old record saith on whom 
The glory of God alighted like a dove ; 
Blessed, who brought to gracious birth 
The sweet-souled Saviour of a man-tormented 
earth.” 

And just the same interpretation must be given to 
another poem, the ‘‘ Hymn of Man,” which is simply an 
indignant and angry attack (during the session in Rome 
of the (Ecumenical Council) on the travesty of God 
manufactured and set up by the Church of Rome. The 
doctrine of eternal punishment and its practical outcome 
on earth in religious persecution (in which historically 
the Church of Rome has an evil pre-eminence) stirs the 

t to fury, and his wonderful command of Biblical 
guage enables him to give his fury scathing ex- 
pression : 

‘* Is not this the great God of your sires that with 

souls and with bodies was fed, 

And the world was on flame with his fires? O 
fools, he was God and is dead. 

He will hear not again the strong crying of 
earth in his ears as before, 

And the fume of his multitudes dying shall 
flatter his nostrils no more. 

Is no heat of him left in the ashes of thousands 
burnt up for his sake ? 

Can prayer not rekindle the flashes that shone 
in his face from the stake ? 


By thy name that in hell-fire was written and 
burned at the point of thy sword, 
Thou art smitten, thou God, thou art smitten ; 
thy death is upon thee, O Lord.” 
The attitude throughout is really the attitude of Burns, 
whom no sane reader, we suppose, would term “‘ atheist” 
or “ blasphemer,” though the wonderfully concise and 
concrete language of Burns (in which he is equalled 
only by Dante and Villon) drives home his sword into 
the old fetish of Calvinism much more effectively than 
Mr. Swinburne’s diffuse manner, which largely consists 
of brandishing Excalibur instead of using it. It is 
interesting to note that the great work of Burns, his 
assault on the false theology of his time, is prominent 
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in Mr. Swinburne’s admirably critical poem on Burns 
published only in February :— 
‘* The servants of the lord of hell, 

As though their lord had blessed them, fell 

Foaming at mouth for fear, so well 

They knew the lie 

Wherewith they sought to scan and spell 

The unsounded sky. 


The god they made them in despite 

Of man and woman, love and light, 

Strong sundawn and the starry night, 

The lie supreme, 

Shot through with song, stood forth to sight 
A devil’s dream. 


And he that bent the lyric bow 
And laid the lord of darkness low, 
And bade the fire of laughter glow 
Across his grave, 

And bade the tides above it flow, 
Wave hurtling wave, 


Shall he not win from latter days 

More than his own could yield of praise ? 
Ay ; could the sovereign singer’s bays 
Forsake his brow, 

The warrior’s won on stormier ways 

Still clasp it now.” 


Of course the work of Burns in assailing the old 
Calvinism was one far more timely and valuable than 
anything Mr. Swinburne has attempted in his assaults 
on the Roman Catholic system; but at any rate, if 
the assault was more showy than effective, it must be 
admitted that the assailant does not deserve the imputa- 
tion of atheism or blasphemy because he attempted a 
work we praise in Burns. We do not attempt to defend, 
but merely seek to explain, Mr. Swinburne’s excessive 
violence against the Church of Rome ; but it must be re- 
membered that his devotion to Mazzini and the cause of 
Italian freedom made him look on the Church of Rome as 
the great enemy of the progress and welfare of humanity 
in Italy, and indeed everywhere. The Church of Rome 
meant to him the ally and upholder of political tyranny 
as she was the exponent of religious tyranny, and Mr. 
Swinburne’s whole-hearted worship of liberty made him 
doubly fierce against a power which he regarded as the 
most formidable enemy of liberty as well as the most 
cunning misleader of the mind of man. It is as an 
intense humanitarian, as one, we mean, devoted to the 
cause of man and a believer in the capacities and destiny 
of: man, that Mr. Swinburne hurled his denunciations 
at the retrogressive tyranny of the Vatican. There is 
something chivalrous in this, in Mr. Swinburne’s devotion 
to the helpless and the weak, in his espousal of the cause 
of the speechless millions of Europe, and especially of 
Italy, crushed under the blood-taxes of their political 
despots and the dark superstitions of their religious 
rulers. It is this chivalrous compassion that makes 
him champion the oppressed, and as a knight-errant 
assail the Pope of Rome or the Czar of Russia. His 
championship is not always wise or even just, but it is 
always generous. 

Mr. Swinburne, we think, is not to be regarded as a 
sane and wise critic of life, but simply as a great musician 
whose instrument is language. The thinker and philo- 
sopher in him are not strong. Mr. Swinburne once 
professed the ‘‘art for art” heresy of Baudelaire; but 
fortunately his own great work in poetry, in lyric, nar- 
rative, and dramatic verse, is a splendid contradiction 
of it. His choice of subjects, since this first youthful 
series of ‘‘ Poems and Ballads,” shows an interest only 
in what is noble and worthy of human nature, and he is 
as devoted as Shelley to the cause of humanity, while 
his maturity has brought a strong and wise develop- 
ment of patriotism. His present attitude to the prac- 
tical side of religion, the spirit in which the present life 
is lived, certainly recalls Tertullian’s ‘‘ animz naturaliter 
Christiane,” though, no doubt, this is perfectly un- 
conscious. His attitude towards the problems of the 
future is, like the attitude of so many of our thoughtful 
minds to-day, more or less Agnostic. It finds expression 
notably in a fine poem ‘‘On the Verge,” written as he 
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looked across the sea at Cromer towards the untravelled 
regions of the Pole :— 
** Shadows, should we question darkness? Ere our eyes 
and brow be fanned 
Round with airs of twilight, washed with dews from 
sleep’s eternal stream, 
Would we know sleep’s guarded secret? Ere the fire 
consumes the brand 
Would it know if all its ashes may requicken? Yet 
we deem 
Surely man may know or ever night unyoke her starry 
team, 
What the dawn shall be, or if the dawn shall be not ; 
yea the scroll 
Would we read of death’s dark scripture, pledge of 
peace or doom of dole ? 
Friend, who knows if death indeed have life, or life 
have death for goal ? 
Day nor night can tell us, nor may seas declare nor 
skies unroll 
What has been from everlasting, or if aught shall 
alway be ; 
Silence answering only strikes response reverberate 
on the soul 
From the shore that hath no shore beyond it set in all 
the sea.” 


AT THE GRAFTON GALLERIES. 


XAMPLES of the Barbizon school discover them- 
selves in London from time to time, and the 
public must do its best to hold them in remembrance, 
and thus gradually collect a worthy exhibition of 
these painters’ works. The pictures that hang in the 
two middle rooms of the Grafton are a big contribution 
to this ideal exhibition, or at any rate to one section of 
it—the Corots. Now is the time to fill in bare spaces: 
so many real Corots are not to be seen every year, and 
Corots of such variety. 

To begin with, there is one of the finest possible 
examples of that landscape which is the first to appear 
before the mind’s eye at a mention of Corot, and which 
brings his name to the lips, and a lump into the throat, 
when we see across the meadows in spring the grey 
cloud of the pollard willows at the water’s edge 
There is the same scene at another hour, familiar too, 
when the willows are brown in the evening, and the sky 
lemon with the sunset; and yet a third which we 
know as Corot’s, at the sunny roadside, under 
a blue sky, a group of trees and a grass-grown 
sand-hill showing yellow patches. These are his 
own possessions, through them he has given a 
new thrill to spring, and has made his name a 
ver perpetuum. The mere sound of it is a lightening of 
the heart, and moves one to sing out, as he sang him- 
self when he painted in his little scarlet caps. His 
Italian style is splendidly shown in a ‘Classic Land- 
scape,” with the dignity of foliage interlacing high up 
in tight golden masses. Even for Corot the ‘‘ Port of 
Dunkirk” is marvellously delicate; houses and sky 
— with varied colour only a painter would look 
or on a day of very ordinary weather. This is Corot’s 
habit; no painter’s colour is more individual, more 
astonishingly subtle, and he shows little affection for 
Nature when she sets out to be effective on her own 
account. It is this poetry of his own that gives the 

uliar gentleness and refinement to Corot’s work. 
artly for this, and partly for another reason which yet 
belongs to it, we would choose, out of the thirty that 
hang here, the little picture called in the Catalogue 
“*Dreamland.” A dreamland it is indeed, but a dream- 
land caught from such a scene as every one has had 
before his eyes a hundred times: a dreamland all the 
more perfect and exquisite, in a literal sense, because 
it is beyond description real ; a reality that tells more 
of fancy than his Arcadian figures dancing and the 
dim outline of a temple's pillars. The colour is so 
delicate that one fears for it, as a child smelling at 
flowers fears he may exhaust their perfume. Too much 
staring might wear it away. It is impossible to say 
what is in it—everything is in it, and nothing; it 
is the whisper of an intimate secret. And before 
such a picture we realize the most cherished and 
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beloved truth that is to be learnt about painting— 
namely, that poetry, the artist’s vision, or whatever 
that quality is called which the world puts first—and 
generally with a most unwarrantable moral intonation 
of the voice—is, in the finest work, one and the same 
thing with the ‘‘ mere ” mechanical skill. The consecra- 
tion, the poet’s dream, is the trick of Corot’s brush 
which left the ground showing here, and touched it thus 
with paint there—it is untrue even to say that the two 
things are connected; they are not two, they are one. 
After all the criminal nonsense that is for ever and ever 
talked about mind and the higher intellectual aim, we 
should, humanly speaking, be justified if, with this 

icture before us, we turned the tables on the moralists 
why is it that the people who are in the wrong always 
manage to be moral?), and retorted that mind and 
poetic fancy are bogeys, simple inventions of the blind 
brain, and that the sole reality, the only merit in paint- 
ing, is the hand which unerringly and unconsciously 
moves this way or that. But before this picture of 
incalculable skill and unimaginable poetry it is better 
to make an Athanasian Creed, and say that inspiration 
is the skill of the brush and the strokes of paint, and 
that technique is poetry and the supreme vision. 

After the Corots the most interesting pictures of the 
Barbizon school are two Troyons and a Courbet at the 


- end of the third room. The big Troyon, ‘‘ Sheep on 


Downs ” (151), is an imposing picture. There is dignity 
in the subject, which has been worked at lengthily and 
solidly ; dignity in the grass paths through the clover, 
in the solid curves of the distant trees, and there is 
always an attraction in a glimpse of the sea’s horizon 
appearing above the land. Something of the same 
weight and dignity is in a little Troyon (19) in the 
Hanover Gallery. Courbet’s ‘‘ Lake” is an astonish- 
ment in colour. There is so much daring in the cold 
blue of the sky and the piercing green of the grass 
that it seems absurd to make objections to the colour as 
too daring. Here also the subject is attractive ; who can 
resist the fascination of slim poplars growing in a valley 
and showing off their elegance, not dark against the sky, 
but light green against the darker green of a hill behind 
them? Another Courbet of the same beautiful valley, 
less strident in colour, hangs in the Hanover Gallery 
(84). The best Rousseau is a ‘‘ Mountain View ” (166), 
but there is nothing here to equal his big picture of 
the Seine Valley that was at Burlington House. And 
Daubigny still remains to be represented. Most of his 
pictures here are sketches of striking effects, and he has 
certainly got at the effects ; but the painting is common 
and slippery and charmless. The best are ‘‘ A Nursery 
Ground” (175), which might be a very good Alfred 
Parsons, and ‘‘ A Study for Tone,” which is Glasgow. 
It would appear, indeed, that Daubigny, if he did not 
rise to the height of some of his contemporaries, has 
exercised a greater influence on the painters who came 
after him. The painters who are influenced by Corot, 
for instance, have a way of showing their admiration by 
imitating everything, including the master’s signature. 
There is a spirited ‘‘Open Sea” (74), by Jules Dupré, 
and at least two remarkable pictures by Georges 
Michel, ‘‘ River and Plain” (gg) and ‘‘ The Hill Side” 
98), especially remarkable as the year of his birth 
1763) shows him to be thirteen years older than 
Constable. 

The best that can be said of the pictures by Israels, 
in the first room, is that they illustrate fisher-life. And 
this is quite a big recommendation if we consider how 
many people believe that the merit of Terburg lay in the 
accurate portrayal of the costumes and easy circum- 
stances of the Dutch middle-class of his time. It is to 
be regretted that none of the studies from which 
Israels painted his pictures are exhibited here, to show 
that his best work was done when the painter in him 
was let free. For certainly a comparison of the 
pictures in this room shows that the less striking its 
sentiment the more satisfactory the picture, which 
means either that as the sentiment vanishes Israels’ 
painting improves, or, more probably, that the spec- 
tator welcomes a relief from the hampering weight of 
human interest. Not that sentiment ever vanishes 
entirely with Israels, as we can see in his children on 
the shore. There is actually very little sentiment in the 
picture, but it was born of sentiment, and that explains 
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its weakness. Israels began his picture in the abstract, 
with the thought that the children of fishermen playing 
at seamanship with a sabot and its toy sail was a pretty 
idea, and the consciousness that his subject was pretty 
in the abstract has helped him to miss the full pictorial 
beauty of the scene. There is a timidity in the picture, 
as if the artist had been uncertain which of two things 
he was expressing—a pretty sentiment or this actual 
sight. And so his sea is only half a sea, and his 
children are not quite real children playing in the open 
air. The probable painter of masterpieces starts from 
the other end; he is attracted by the,pose of the figures, 
the colours, the shadows, the sparkle of the beach and 
the sea. If he succeeds, the pretty idea may be there 
in his picture at the end, only it will be overwhelmed 
by something infinitely greater, such lines and such 
colours and lights as no man could picture to himself 
by leaning back in his chair and thinking of the pretty 
idea ; and Israels has really given us little more than 
what we could do thus for ourselves. Again, it is 
obvious that the little picture of a woman and a child (14) 
cannot stand as a piece of figure-painting ; it is only 
interesting because it is a mother watching her baby’s 
first attempts at walking. And here is a point which 
is worth the attention of those who are interested in 
the question of subject-pictures—a question generally 
discussed in the secure absence of examples. The only 
justification of this picture is its sentiment, in spite of 
the fact that there is no particular expression on the 
mother’s face. This is no vulgar subject-picture such 
as grins down on us from the walls of Burlington House 
in May and decorates with its shininess the nursery in 
December. And the noticeable point is that this absence 
of expression strikes ‘the spectator as a piece of refine- 
ment on the artist’s part. And so it is. Whatever 
unpleasant qualities his painting may have, it is the 
painter’s instinct which again and again has prevented 
him from being trivial, or vulgar, or claptrap. He is 
never anything but a faithful person; so faithful, 
indeed, that the very quality of his broken painting 
seems ta take a place in reverently expressing the 
life of the rough and simple people he loves so 
well. But how a man who deals in such a thing 
as paint can remain so wrapped up in subject 
as to finish a picture so bursting with sentiment 
as the mother and son saying grace (13) is one of the 
standing mysteries of the world. One would imagine 
that every stroke he had to make with the brush would 
lead him farther and farther away from subject to the 
look of things. And ‘ For these and all Thy mercies ” 
is after all a picture, and a picture is a thing which, 
subject or no subject, must, by the terms of its exist- 
ence, pay at any rate a toll to the eye. And the more 
strokes of paint there are in it, the bigger the required 
toll becomes. We need only go into the next room 
and compare Millet’s pastel sketch of the Angelus with 
this picture of Israels. The sketch conveys its senti- 
ment to the brain with a much lighter toll to the eye, 
because there is so little detail, so few lines, and so 
little colour. Because it is pictorially so slight, it gives 
the effect of being all sentiment, and for this reason it 
sticks in the mind while the masterpieces of painting 
grow dim, and is better in remembrance than face to 
face. Such a picture, indeed, would completely fulfil its 
function if it passed from hand to hand, that every one 
might have a look at it once, and then disappeared. 
And that is why, of course, every second house in the 
civilized world contains a copy of it. 


THE MUSIC HALLS AGAIN. 


HE music halls have a weird and wondrous fasci- 

nation for me. I am fast becoming a hardened 
habitué. During the past two months I have visited 
them at least four times. A vague suspicion haunts me 
that the true number is five. It would be hard to say 
precisely where their mystic allurement lies. I can- 
not assert that it is in the brilliant lighting, the hot 
atmosphere laden with scents and tobacco smoke, the 
wealth of gilding, the rich carpets so thick and 
soft under foot and so prettily dappled with crushed 
cigarette ends, the gorgeous curtains and hangings, 
nor even in those accessories which to the Progressive 
imagination are the sole end of the music hall. Least 
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of all do I recognize it in the entertainment provided on 
the stage. In fact, the secret of the magnetism of the 
music hall only reveals itself to me when I recall the 
promenade concerts given by Mr. Robert Newman in 
Queen’s Hall last Autumn, and remember how eminent 
musicians sat in the dress-circle listening to the 
“ Tannhauser” overture as if they had never heard it 
before, while they pulled away at their cigars with all 
the mischievous enjoyment of truant boys munching 
stolen fruit. As I delicately hinted in my last article 
on this subject, the real main attraction of the music 
hall is the freedom to do as you please, within certain 
not too pedantically defined bounds. In my late 
developed enthusiasm for it I am jealously afraid lest 
it should be ruined by Mr. Schulz-Curtius or Mr. 
Daniel Mayer engaging Mottl or Nikisch for a series 
of promenade ‘‘ Wagner” or ‘‘ Festival” concerts at 
which one will be free to wander hither and thither, 

uffing at mild cigarettes or sipping at still milder non- 
intoxicants. When that day arrives the autocratic 
reign of the music hall will be over, its sun for ever 
set. True, the thought of the concert hall will then 
warm the imagination as much as it now chills it; but 
what will that be to those who have lost a glorious 
stolen joy ? 

This may sound rather like covert depreciation of the 
music hall, though it is not intended for such. For 
there is much to praise, though there may also be much 
that no one can praise honestly. For instance, when 
you have obliterated from your memory certain features 
of “ Faust,” now running at the Empire, can it be 
denied that it is a very brilliant and often very beau- 
tiful spectacle? Those who have only seen Gounod’s 
opera can have little notion of the brilliancy of the 
—— scenes that may be derived from the story. 

ake the Market scene. We know howthe Covent Garden 
chorus (or, for that matter, every other operatic chorus) 
drags itself about feebly and stiffly with creaking joints, 
how it rests itself stolidly whenever the chorus master’s 
eye is turned away, how it moves on again reluctantly 
in draggle-tailed confusion whenever it perceives that 
the chorus master is once more awake and suffering 
from a sense of duty. At the Empire the dancers sway 
around the scene in tumultuous bustling crowds, but in . 
perfect rhythmical order, with perfect mastery of the 
art of moving gracefully on the stage, and with apparent 
enthusiasm and real energy ; and the result is animated 
and inspiriting to a degree that only those who have 
seen can believe. When ‘ Lohengrin” was played at 
Bayreuth a couple of years ago the critics went into 
moderate raptures over the artistic results got by 
drilling the chorus out of the native woodenness of 
choruses, and teaching it something of the art 
of moving without getting into a hopeless muddle 
at every other step. Critical enthusiasm was aroused 
in particular by an unexpected wheeling movement 
at one point in the finale of the first act. Now these 
very effects can be seen any night of the week at the 
Empire, and they are undoubtedly better done than 
a German chorus ever could or ever will do them. 
With a sudden modulation in the key of the dance 
tune and a sudden change of its rhythm, the lines 
of living colour on the stage fall into a new pattern 
and wind about the stage in sinuous lines of delicate 
fluctuating flame; and so throughout a long scene 
device follows device to keep eye and ear fixed upon 
the ever-changing kaleidoscope of sound and light and 
colour. In many other respects the Empire ‘‘ Faust” 
has the advantage over other ‘‘ Fausts.” Where else 
will you find a Margherita like Miss Ada Vincent? If 
this lady had a passable voice—and never having heard 
her attempt to sing, 1 cannot say she has not—and 
sufficient technical skill to skim safely over the Jewel 
waltz, Covent Garden would be packed to hear her in 
‘‘ Faust ” for as many consecutive nights as the other 
artists would allow Sir Augustus Harris to let the 
opera run, so exquisite are her person, her acting and 

1 her motions. It is fairly certain that we shall 
never see the Apotheosis done in the operatic theatre as 
it is at the Empire. Madame Katti Lanner has taken 
a hint from ‘‘Hansel and Gretel”; and instead of 
showing us the common plaster-cast angel going 
up to heaven in a kind of fire-escape, she gives us 
the long row of steps of the child-imagination, at the 
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top the transfigured Margherita, and around her the 
black night and the eternal stars. Covent Garden might 
well take the hint also. The Brocken scene is not at 
all astonishing, but, after all, it is intended chiefly as a 
stopgap while the Palace of Pleasure is being prepared. 


_ I have spent so much of my space on the old ‘‘ Faust” 


that little remains to be devoted to the comparatively 
new ‘‘La Danse.” Perhaps this matters the less since 
I do not in the least understand ‘‘ La Danse” yet, and 
see in it only what may be seen more beautifully 
achieved in ‘‘ Faust.” This no doubt is my own fault 
entirely, and therefore I hasten to contradict myself by 
saying that in its way ‘‘La Danse” is fully equal to 
** Faust,” and has many fresh features of equal interest. 
But I cannot get up a lofty enthusiasm about it. 

It may interest some of my readers to learn that the 
Tivoli, like the Pavilion and the Oxford, is purely a 
music hall, and not, like the Empire, largely a ballet 
show. There is no ballet; the sketches are of tke 
sketchiest ; and it is entirely the ingenious—in a way, 
the artistic—arrangement of ‘‘turns” that makes it 
pleasing. For instance, after Miss Jenny Valmore, 
**serio-comic,” it gives one a refreshing shock to hear 
Mr. Arthur Rigby, who is merely a ‘‘ comedian.” And 
after Mr. Rigby’s special kind of humour, what could 


_be more soothing than Miss Mary Glover's ballads ? 


You are soothed, not to say stupefied with the un- 
imaginable inanity of her songs——not by her singing of 
them ; but the management is equal to the occasion, 
and proves it by a master stroke. The ‘‘ Karno Troupe ” 
(how these music hall artistes love their finale) is put onto 
do twenty minutes of old-fashioned harlequinade romp- 
ing ; and when that is done with you are prepared tolisten 
to anything, even to Miss Winifred Johnson’s guitar or 
mandoline playing. I really cannot remember which is 
Miss Johnson’s instrument, but I cannot understand 
why the player of either mandoline or guitar should be 
described as a ‘‘ comedienne,” for I feel certain that if 
the performance were described in these columns as comic 
Miss Johnson would feel justified in taking an action for 
libel. It is by such alternations of gay and grave, 
lively and severe, that the Tivoli management contrive 
to keep their supporters awake and frequently amused 
during a whole evening; and the conductors of much 
more pretentious forms of entertainment might well 
learn something of the trick. Certainly there are some 
features, which if not precisely objectionable, are yet 
susceptible of great improvement—the serious songs. 
At present the ‘‘Serio” arouses merriment or impatience 
according to the mood of the audience ; whereas were a 
really able singer sent on to sing Schubert he would be 
heard with pleasure. A great mistake of most music hall 
managers is that of insisting (as I learn they have been 
known to do) on ballad-singers singing only drawing- 
room ballads. The drawing-room ballad is precisely the 
weakest and most odious art-form of the day, and in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it will be rejected 
with scorn by people who really wish to enjoy them- 
selves. The herd of ballad-makers are not superior to 
the regular music hall composers : on the contrary, their 
music is simply music hall music with a good deal of 
water ; and though its very insipidity is acceptable to 
insipid drawing-room persons, a healthy music hall 
audience only feels it to be unsatisfactory without 
knowing why. Old English songs—genuine old English 
songs, not modern make-believes—would certainly be 
listened to with delight; and were I manager of a 
music hall I should not hesitate for a moment about 
Schubert, or even Mozart. I had hoped to take in one 
or two more halls in this article, but they must wait. 

It was a good notion of the Westminster Orchestral 
Society to open with the ‘‘Bride’s March” from 
“Rebekah,” in memory of Sir Joseph Barnby. The 
in memoriam piece is an intolerable nuisance, and the 
invariable notice, ‘‘ The audience is requested to observe 
strict silence at the conclusion of this item,” an insult 
to the dead whom it is meant to honour. But so long 
as English bourgeois taste is as bad as it is to-day 


_ Englishmen will insist upon these things; and it is better 


that the in memoriam piece should be jolly, or at any rate, 
pretty, like the ‘‘ Rebekah” march, than a solemn Dead 
arch played without any genuine solemnity or sincerity 


whatever, and got through, in fact, as one gets throu 


the process of asking after the health of the wife 
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and family of a schoolfellow one has not met for half-a- 
century, and who was unmarried when last heard of. The 
Westminster Orchestral Society, however, has other 
claims for notice than its unconventionality in this 
respect. It gives really admirable renderings of the 
works of the masters ; it plays new pieces by little known 
composers ; it strictly forbids any encores whatever ; 
and, above all, it is content to stay at Westminster and 
refrains from adding to the congested state of the 
larger halls. On 11 March the programme included 
Mendelssohn’s Scotch symphony, Weber's ‘‘ Oberon” 
overture, a short orchestral idyll by the conductor, Mr. 
Stewart Macpherson, and Spohr’s C minor concerto, 
Op. 26, for clarinet and orchestra. The last was 
certainly an interesting thing to hear at a time when 
Spohr is so rapidly being forgotten save as the composer 
of ‘‘ The Last Judgment,” “ Rose, softly blooming,” and 
some violin pieces ; and it was played by Mr. Charles 
Draper with considerable refinement of tone and of 
phrasing. Mr. Macpherson’s idyll is unpretentious, but. 
contains some passages of considerable beauty. At the 
next concert, which will be given on 3 June, a new 
symphony by Mr. Barclay Jones will be produced. » 
J. F. R. 


MUNICIPAL THEATRES. 


| By week I was lured to a matinée at the Comedy 
Theatre. I say lured, not in disparagement of 
the harmless performance, which consisted of one of 
Miss Beatrice Herford’s monologues ; a couple of Mrs. 
Hugh Bell’s drawing-room pieces, trivial, but amusing 
enough on their scale; and a one-act piece of hardly 
greater pretension, but of much more serious merit, by 
Mrs. Clifford, played by Mr. Acton Bond and Mrs. 
Waring. But it was by the merest accident that I saw 
any of these entertainments. The stalls were filled for 
the most part by quite the most disagreeable collection 
of women I have ever seen. They all wore huge 
towering hats, piled up, for the more effectual obstruc- 
tion of the view, with every conceivable futility, vul- 
garity, and brutality (in the dead-bird line) that a pushing 
shopkeeper can force on the head of a woman in whom 
conscience, intelligence, character, conviction, sympathy, 
and every other attribute of an active and awakened 
nature are represented solely by a dull fear of not being 
in the fashion. The person who would have prevented 
me from seeing the stage if I had not fortunately occu- 
pied a projecting corner seat, actually had two seagull’s 
wings in her hat, stained crimson at the insertion, so 
as to make them appear as if freshly torn from the 
living bird. I wonder whether, if a Sioux or Huron 
Indian, with feather head-dress and array of scalps 
complete, were to present himself with a stall-ticket, he 
would be permitted to sit out the performance; or is 
the privilege of not only obstructing the view, but 
making all your commonly humane neighbours feel 
sick every time they look at you, confined strictly to 
women? Surely it is bad enough to see egret plumage 
waving all over the place, and reminding you at every 
quiver of the slaughter of great numbers of exquisitely 
pretty birds in order to make a few dozen trashy shop- 
window hats, without also having to endure imitation 
bloodstains on dismembered limbs. 

I mention these matters, though they are exceedingly 
disgusting, simply to warn people who go to matinées 
what they are likely to get in return for the price of 
their stall ; but the subject carries me a step further, to 
the consideration of a remedy. I do not propose an 
actual Reign of Terror; but would it not be advisable 
to erect a guillotine in Trafalgar Square, and give the 
magistracy summary powers to order afternoon police 
raids on vulgarly fashionable women at the theatres 
and concert-rooms? The prisoners could be brought 
straight to the police-court, and thence, on conviction, 
to the Square to have their hats guillotined off, after 
which they should be brought back to the theatre 
and forcibly replaced in their stalls until the fall of the 
curtain. 

I may add, as a general observation, that a woman 
who uses the same hat for a garden party and for a 
matinée does not know how to dress herself. 

The subject of women’s hats is so intimately connected 
with churchgoing that I am reminded by it of my un- 
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finished article last week. In it, you will perhaps 
remember, I got as far as Mr. William Archer’s recom- 
mendation of ‘‘a repertory theatre, where unbroken 
runs shall be forbidden by the articles of association,” as 
a remedy for the present commercially precarious and 
artistically quite miserable condition of our drama. 
Hereupon let me point out that wherever the decentral- 
ization of the theatre has begun—in such cases, for 
instance, as that of Mr. Mulholland’s successful enterprise 
at Camberwell, where the Métropole Theatre is not 
a house catering, like the Surrey or the old Maryle- 
bone, for a special and somewhat primitive audience, 
but addresses itself to the same class of play- 
goer as the West-End houses—long runs are as 
effectually forbidden by the fact that a fortnight is 
‘sufficient to allow every one in the area served by the 
theatre to see the play as they could be by the most 
stringent articles of association. Consequently, from 
the point of view of the public, decentralization is the 
remedy for the long-run system. But from the point 
of view of the actor and his art it is no remedy at all, 
because it is precisely in the decentralized theatres and 
in the provinces, where long runs are unknown, that the 
entertainment is provided by touring companies who 
** go out with a play” and perform it in one town or 
London suburb after another for periods of time com- 
pared to which the London runs of ‘‘ Our Boys” or 
**Charley’s Aunt” are but as the lifetime of a mayfly. 
By this time it must be quite easy to find people—people 
called actors—who have spent the ten years which 
should have constituted their apprenticeship in playing 
a single part in ‘‘ The Silver King,” or ‘‘ Dorothy,” 
or some Gilbert-Sullivan opera. In such a school 
Edmund Kean himself would have acquired no more of 
his art than is involved in the professional manner of a 
doctor or a dentist—far less, in fact, since a successful 
doctor has to be a tolerably accomplished comedian if 
he is to succeed in general practice. Hence, I take it, 
Mr. Archer’s qualification of the desiderated theatre as 
a ‘‘repertory theatre” as well as one in which long 
runs are forbidden. For a repertory theatre is no mere 
inn yard for travelling companies: it must have a 
stock company to perform its repertory. I need not 
here reiterate my warnings against the reaction to faith 
in the old-fashioned stock company, or my confutation 
of the notion that it turned out resourceful and accom- 
plished actors, able to sip every dramatic flower and 
change every dramatic hour, dancers, singers, fencers, 
swordsmen, elocutionists, and so forth. Nobody has 
better reason than I have to feel the shortcomings of 
our present supply of actors, who begin as amateurs 
and end as gentlemen. They all seem to me to 
belong, not to art, but to our railway system, the 
serious actors being typical first-class passengers, and 
the comedians typical third-class ones, second class 
being abolished as on the Midland. They make no 
more distinction between one part and another than a 
locomotive does between the routes from Ostend to 
Vienna and from King’s Cross to Crouch End. Their 
colourlessness, their tameness, their half-dozen assorted 
gestures and inflexions everlastingly repeated, their 
eternal clamour for really artistic work and their igno- 
minious collapse when they are taken at their word by 
[bsen or any one else : all this would infuriate me as an 
author if I were not a critic, and, if I were not an 
author either, sadden me as a citizen alive to the 
enormous power of the theatre as an instrument of 
culture. But when the worst that can be said of our 
actors has been repeated and rubbed in to the limit of 
human endurance, the fact remains that we have more 
actors and better actors than ever we had under the old 
stock-company system. Let me therefore confine myself 
for the moment to the question of providing more 
theatres for our actors to perform in. 

We want, not only, as Mr. Archer says, a repertory 
theatre, with long runs barred, but so many of them 
that there shall be no part of London where a citizen 
may not be able to turn out any evening, and, without 
more trouble in the way of dressing than he would take 
for a political or religious meeting, go to a theatre in 
his neighbourhood and enjoy himself there for a reason- 
able price in a comfortable seat. I do not propose that 
these local theatres should do away with the central 
theatres altogether, any more than I suggest that St. 
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Paul’s and Westminster Abbey should be closed on the 
ground that all churchgoers can find sufficient local 
accommodation ; but I certainly do mean that the local 
theatres should extinguish all competition except that of 
central theatres giving pre-eminently fine performances 
under pre-eminently handsome conditions by pre-emi- 
nently gifted performers. I leave Mr. Archer to work 
out the plan of his repertory theatre as a model central 
house, a sort of English Théatre Frangais—the ideal 
Francais, not the real one. What interests me is the 
establishment of local theatres, without which we can 
never become a nation of playgoers. 

The first thing to be cleared up is whether there is 
any reason for abandoning so important an institution 
as the theatre to private speculation. Private enter- 
prise is immoral, irresponsible, full of the gambling 
spirit, always ready to sacrifice the public welfare to the 
magnitude of its dividends, honeycombed with corrup- 
tion of all sorts, and insufferably boastful of the few 
virtues which the law has succeeded in forcing on it. 
A theatrical syndicate often represents private enterprise 
in its meanest depths. If it had to choose between 
making ten per cent. out of Shakspeare and Goldsmith, 
and thirty per cent. out of an entertainment calculated 
to double the police and hospitals rates in a town, it 
would go for the thirty per cent. without hesitation. 
Public enterprise has been conducted in the past mostly 
by men hardened by a lifetime spent in private enter- 
prise, and has consequently caught some of its vices ; 
but public enterprise is responsible to public opinion, is 
practically unable to use the law of libel to muzzle the 
Press, has no secret service money to bribe with, 
and cannot entrench itself against the votes of the re- 
spectable public behind the votes of its own shareholders. 

On the whole, except in cases where theatrical private 
enterprise is the artistic enterprise of some individual 
actor or artistic entrepreneur of high character, it pre- 
sents that frightful social phenomenon, a great social 
force for good or evil, one which, like alcohol, is most 
lucrative at its cheapest and worst, abandoned to ex- 
ploitation by purely commercial speculators. Nowadays 
there is no more necessity or excuse for this than for 
the backward condition of those parishes which have 
no public libraries and baths, or those towns which have 
no museums or picture galleries. In our town halls 
all sorts of entertainments, from oratorios and dramatic 
performances to the drearier chin music and farce of 
politics, are given almost nightly, the dramatic perform- 
ances being managed by means of the makeshift called 
a fit-up. Now if a vestry or municipal corporation 
keeps a concert-room, I do not see why it should not 
keep a theatre. And if, as in Birmingham for instance, 
it provides the organ, and makes the gas in its own 
retorts, I do not see why it should not provide the 
entertainment. At Birmingham they have gone as far 
as a municipal public-house : in Genoa, to look a little 
further afield, the municipality keeps a magnificent 
church, the only Italian church in which I ever found 
cleanliness as well as splendour, with smart, disciplined, 
respectable custodians, and a sacerdotal staff which 
would not disgrace an English cathedral. Depend upon 
it, we shall soon find some vestry or municipality building 
a town hall capable of being used as a theatre (the 
stage figuring in the accounts as a ‘‘ platform” and 
the scene-dock as a ‘‘ municipal office”). It will be 
let out as usual to travelling companies. Presently 
a gasman will be laid on permanently; then a 
carpenter or two; then a call-boy, disguised as ‘‘ mes- 
senger”; then a detrimental nephew of the Mayor's 
will be allowed to conceal the functions of a walking 
gentleman under the specious title of night-patrol man ; 
then an attractive lady typist with a Shakspearean 
repertory will be added to the municipal staff at a 
‘*moral minimum ” wage (there are Juliets and Paulines 
in this country—and not very old ones either—who 
would jump at a permanency of thirty shillings a week 
almost as eagerly as a German prima donna) ; until at 
last the terms quoted to starring managers will include 
everything except the star himself and his portrait 
posters. Finally, to prevent the theatre eating its head 
off at the expense of the rates when a week has not 
been booked by some manager, the staff and company 
will be ordered to put up ‘‘ Othello” or ‘‘ Cheer, Boys, 
Cheer.” And then the thing will be done. - Why not? 
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The only Aipten that can be urged is that it is 


impossible. That is a negligeable objection in Eng- 
land, because nobody ever troubles to oppose the 
impossible. Ten years ago I used to tell people in 
London that they would one day have a public autho- 
rity, representing the whole metropolis, spending thou- 
sands a year in maintaining an army of skilled musicians 
to give open-air instrumental concerts all the summer in 
our parks. That gained me a large part of my reputa- 
tion as an unpractical visionary. To-day the accom- 
plished fact is a commonplace of London life ; and if we 
are startled presently by the appointment of a popular 
tenor as town-crier for London (in which capacity he 
will be regarded with complete toleration by the Local 
Government Board), we shall know what it means. 

At all events, one thing is certain. Dramatic art is 
not going to die of commercialism in England. If it 
comes to that, commercialism is much more likely to 
die of dramatic art. In department after department of 
life private enterprise has begged to be protected from 
the competition of public enterprise for the sake of its 
own eaux yeux ; and in no one of these cases has it been 
spared when it was obviously making a hopeless mess 
of a business vitally important to the welfare of the 
community. If the speculators will not give us decent 
theatres, where our children can be educated on rather 
more than a farthing’s-worth of Shakspeare to an 
intolerable deal of ‘‘ Morocco Bound” and stale ‘‘ Frou- 
frou,” why, we shall sooner or later provide them for 
ourselves. I have no objection in the world. Has any 
one, except the speculators themselves ? G. B.S. 


MONEY MATTERS, 


“Ts present year has, so far, been mainly distin- 
guished for its disagreeable surprises. It began 
with the sensational raid into the Transvaal, and a suc- 
cession of unpleasant incidents followed which have 
upset calculations for steady markets on the Stock 
Exchange. The latest surprise is the Dongola expe- 
dition, and of course the City does not relish it. In the 
early part of the week the ‘‘ bears” here and in Paris 
managed to depress prices all round by putting a pre- 
a interpretation on the communiqué falsely attri- 

uted to M. Berthelot. On Thursday there was a slight 
recovery from the previous depression, accompanied by 
some improvement in prices all round. Consols rose to 
109} for money and 109;*; for the account, and first- 
class investments were firmer. The estimated exchange 
in the Indian Budget for 1896-7 of only 1s. 12¢. brought 
down Rupee paper to 644, whilst silver graduall 
relapsed from 31;%¢. to 31}¢. per ounce. The Ban 
rate remains unchanged at 2 per cent. 


The new Chinese Five per Cent. Loan is to be 
brought out at once. Whilst the previous issues were 
more or less hawked about the City for underwriting 
purposes, the present one appears to have been taken 
up quietly and in large blocks both here and in Germany. 
Although some persons call it a second mortgage, it 
forms, in point of fact, only a fifth mortgage on the 
Custom-house receipts; and, as there is no Russian 
guarantee attached to it, the Syndicate had better not 
be greedy, and not stick too much profit on the contract 
price. If, as we presume, the proceeds of the loan are 
to be paid here to the Bank of England, we may see 
again large amounts of Continental accommodation 
paper in circulation, and we hope discount houses will 
take proper advantage of the fact by raising their 
prices. 


In spite of excellent traffic returns, Home Railways 
were inclined to be dull. The prices of some of the 
passenger lines were better than on last Saturday, but 
the ‘‘ heavies” were between ? and 1} per cent. lower, 
and the steam seems to have gone out of them for 
the present. The prices of ‘‘ South Americans ” 
were fractionally higher than on last Saturday. 
‘* Foreigners” were all slightly easier, Egyptian and 
Russian stocks included: Italian and Spanish fluctu- 
ated very much on account of ‘‘bear”’ positions. 
About ‘‘ South Africans” there is nothing particular to 
say; the disposition in Paris is still decidedly more 
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me than here. Copper has recovered part of the 
fall. Rio Tinto declined on Wednesday in sympathy 
with “‘ Foreigners” to 17}3, but improved again on 
Thursday to 18}. 


So far as we can judge, the Argentine Railway 
guarantee arrangements seem very fair, considering the 
financial state of Argentina. The clause which makes 
the Four per Cent. bonds that are to be given to the 
railways eventually exchangeable for ‘‘ Unified Bonds” 
shows that Dr. Romero means to carry through his 
extravagant unification scheme when the Congress 
meets again in May. His chief motive in the matter is 
to obtain some £ 5,000,000, if not more, in order to 
reimburse the advances of European bankers for 
dividends and armaments, and to wipe out the Budget 
deficits; and the only way to get that money is to 
include a fresh loan in the projected Unification of the 
National Debt ; but unless the privileged bondholders 
consent, it will be hardly possible to carry out the scheme. 
By the way, the Argentine wheat crop does not turn out 
well; it is estimated that it will be nearly 40 per 
cent. below last year’s. The maize crop is certainly 
immense, but prices are a great deal too low, anda 
further rise in the gold premium will be required to 
make sales profitable. Our view of the gold premium 
has been more than justified, and the quotation has 
gone up to 217. After a spurt to 9j@, the Brazilian 
exchange receded again to 8}3¢., but Brazilian Govern 
ment stocks were hardly affected by it. Messrs. Roth- 
schild and their numerous connexions are the largest 
holders of them, and the belief still prevails that, how- 
ever bad the financial mismanagement in Brazil may be, 
Messrs. Rothschild will go on lending it money ; but it 
would be most unfortunate if that belief were also 
shared by the Brazilian Government. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
**HORSELESS CARRIAGE” ENTERPRISE. 


Our attention has been directed to the prospectus, 
or circular announcement, of a so-called International 
‘“‘ Horseless Carriage ” Exhibition which is to be 
opened in May next at the Imperial Institute. This 
prospectus is a very curious production. It is headed 
‘«Horseless Carriages. Coming Exhibition. First 
International London Exhibition. Imperial Institute 
of the United Kingdom, the Colonies, and India.” 
There then follow, prominently displayed, the name of 
Her Majesty the Queen as Patron, the name of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales as President, and a full list of the 
names of the distinguished gentlemen who are mem- 
bers of the executive council of the Imperial Institute. 
We are not altogether unfamiliar with the tricks and 
devices of unscrupulous company-promoters ; but we 
must confess that the glaring audacity displayed in the 
arrangement of this exhibition prospectus simply 
astonishes us. The intention of the promoter in 
“sandwiching” in his ‘‘ Horseless Carriage” Exhi- 
bition circular the names of Royalty and highly placed 
gentlemen who hold purely honorary positions in con- 
nexion with the Imperial Institute is plain and palpable. 
He desired to give the entirely false impression that his ex- 
hibition was to be opened and carried on under the egis of 
these distinguished persons. It cannot be too widely 
known that the prime mover in this Imperial Institute 
‘* Horseless Carriage ” Exhibition is Mr. H. J. Lawson, 
the company-promoter whom we have previously referred 
to, somewhat disparagingly, in connexion with the 
Daimler Motor Company, Limited, and various other 
shady enterprises. We understand that Mr. H. J. Lawson 
has in hand several ‘‘ Horseless Carriage ” companies 
which it his intention to spring upon the public at the 
first favourable opportunity. This projected Imperial 
Institute Exhibition is simply a device of Mr. H. J. 
Lawson and his confederates of the ‘‘ Motor Car Club,” 
by means of which they hope to stimulate public interest 
in the horseless carriage movement and thus the better 
exploit their dubious ‘‘ Motor” companies. It is a 
company-promoter’s project designed to further a com- 
pany-promoter’s questionable schemes. Having em- 
phasized this point, we would merely invite the 
attention of the honourable members of the executive 
council of the Imperial Institute to the prospectus, or 
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circular, upon which we have commented, and in which, 
as it appears to us, such unwarrantable use is made 
of their names. If they do not compel Mr. Lawson to 
withdraw the circular, at least in its present form, we 
shall be very much surprised. 


THE WEST AUSTRALIAN “VENTURE” SYNDICATE. 


We are informed that we were slightly in error in per- 
mitting a correspondent to suggest, as he did in our 
last issue, that Mr. Otto Stange was solely responsible 
for the numerous, if uninviting, projects which have 
been launched, with and without the issue of prospec- 
tuses, under the auspices of the above-named concern. 
We have no desire to do unintentional injustice even to 
a gentleman of Mr. Otto Stange’s financial reputation, 
therefore we willingly add that a Mr. Walter F. Orriss 
is associated with him in these enterprises. We are 
also given to understand that a member of the firm of 
Messrs. Monkhouse, Goddard, & Co. is prominently 
interested in several of these schemes. If there are any 
others we will gladly add them to the list. Mr. Orriss, 
we think, is connected with the firm of Messrs. Chad- 
wick & Co., who style themselves ‘financiers and 
commission merchants,” whatever that may mean. 
Messrs. Monkhouse, Goddard, & Co. describe them- 
selves as ‘‘ chartered accountants.” That, also, is a 
very elastic designation. 


COMPANY PROSPECTUS ADVERTISING. 


It needs a newspaper conducted with something more 
than courage to speak out boldly, in times like these, 
upon the vexed question of company advertisements. 
We therefore give to the ‘‘ Economist” all praise for 
being one of the first to throw the light of truthfulness 
and honesty upon such a subject. The following are 
our contemporary’s remarks, made in the course of an 
exhaustive article upon ‘‘ The Exploitation of Western 
Australia ” :— 

‘*There is one other phase in this Westralian business 
which deserves to be recorded. Many of the promoters 
who have lately come to the surface, after a prolonged 
absence from their old haunts, are, or were quite 
recently, as lacking in funds as in scruples. To enable 
them to catch the eye of the public with their wares, 
therefore, they have had to search among advertising 
agents of the less reputable type, for the one who would 
accept the smallest amount in cash for his services, and 
would run the largest risk of obtaining the balance of 
his account by the subsequent peddling out of shares in 
the venture advertised, the shares, it need scarcely be 
added, being practically taken at an enormous discount. 
The advertising agent, in his turn, hawks the thing 
about among the ‘ gutter’ journals which he has at his 
command, the proprietors of which are also content to 
accept payment almost entirely in shares, and amongst 
such other papers as will give him the largest amount of 
discount. In this kind of business the reputable adver- 
tising agents refuse to take part, so that, given the name 
of the advertising agents, one could pretty well judge of 
the character of the company that is being launched. 
And so the piling up of the share capital goes on right 
merrily, neither the promoter, the agent, nor the owner 
of the ‘gutter’ paper caring one jot by what means 
they are able to recoup themseives. There is satisfac- 
tion all round, unless among the dupes, who in these 
operations are a negligible quantity. They apparently 
exist to be fleeced, and so long as they are content to 
be shorn, by rushing blindly into schemes which are 
either inherently rotten or grossly over-capitalized, 
there will be no lack of shearers.” 

These pregnant sentences come well from such a 
financial authority as the ‘‘ Economist,” and at a 
moment, too, when shady promoters are only 
too ready to raise, even against the most reput- 
able newspapers, the parrot-cry that their rotten 
schemes were attacked and demolished only because 
the paper in question was not given the prospectus 
advertisement. Of course, seriously examined, 
such a suggestion is killed by its own absurdity; 
for, if the compafy-promoter could but establish the 
proposition that a newspaper in which he did not ad- 
vertise was bound in honour not to caution the public 
against his promotions, his would be indeed an ideal 
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existence. And yet such suggestions are made. It is 
but a fortnight ago that we saw a statement of this sort 
in writing. It was contained in a letter written by Mr. 
Arthur T. Watson, Clerk to the Commissioners of the 
Borough of Hastings, and it was made in connexion 
with that exploded enterprise, the Hastings Harbour 
Loan. In that letter Mr. Watson said that ‘‘a large 
number of the daily papers” that ‘‘ did not happen to 
receive the prospectus advertisements” ran the scheme down 
in consequence. In our issue of 7 March we challenged 
Mr. Arthur T. Watson to give us the names of the 
daily papers which he included in his sweeping —— 
tion, and also to state the grounds upon which he for- 
mulated such a serious charge ; but, so far, Mr. Watson 
has not attempted to answer us. The fact is that many 
of these schemes are, as the ‘‘ Economist” very truly 
says, promoted by almost penniless adventurers, who 
have not the money wherewith to pay for proper adver- 
tising, the consequence being that their advertisements 
only appear in papers which will accept payment in 
‘*shares” instead of cash. That is the simple explana- 
tion of the fact that a certain percentage of company 
prospectuses do not appear in the advertisement columns 
of the more reputable newspapers. The ‘‘ Economist ” 
deals extremely well with the advertising agent who 
encourages, not only the impecunious company-pro- 
moter, but the so-called ‘‘ gutter” journal. There are 
several individuals to whom this cap might be fitted ; 
but, singular to say, they are the very men who inveigh 
the loudest against ‘‘ gutter” journals and “ specula- 
tive ” business (ze. the schemes of needy promoters) of 
any kind. One gentleman whom we have in our mind 
talks and writes in a most convincing manner upon this 
subject ; and yet he alone has done more to keep alive 
rotten company-promoters, and has encouraged the 
bringing into existence of more “‘ gutter ” journals, than 
any other man in the City of London. 


“HUMBER CYCLE” FINANCE. 


We shall have something to say upon the subject of 
‘*Humber Cycle” finance in our next issue; in the 
meantime, we desire to warn our readers against in- 
vesting their money in Mr. H. J. Lawson’s ‘‘ Humber 
Extension” company, the prospectus of which is about 
to be issued to the public. Nothing but loss can result 
to persons who buy shares in any of these ‘f Humber ” 
companies. They are company-promoters’ schemes of 
the worst type. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
COMMERCIAL TREATIES. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 
16 March, 1806. 


IR,—I see in your Review of this day a_ paragraph 
with reference to the clauses in the Commercial 
Treaties with Belgium and Germany which prevent 
British Colonies from levying a lighter duty on British 
goods than upon foreign goods, and you state that the 
‘boobies at the Foreign Office” were responsible for 
‘the amazing folly of these clauses, which demonstrates 
the absurdity of leaving commercial treaties in the 
hands of the Foreign Office, where the officials know 
about as much about trade as they do about Chinese 
music. Every commercial treaty ought to be submitted 
to the Board of Trade.” 

Will you allow me to state that these treaties were 
negotiated by Her Majesty’s Government in 1862 and 
1865, before the creation (in 1872) of the Commercial 
Department of the Foreign Office, and when all matters 
connected with commercial negotiations of this kind 
were practically conducted by the Board of Trade and 
its distinguished official, Sir Louis Mallet ?—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, One Wuo Knows. 

[Then the case is even worse than we thought it ; for 
the Board of Trade and ‘‘its distinguished official, Sir 
Louis Mallet,” are responsible for these treaties. The 
Foreign Office, however, is exonerated. But if the 
Board of Trade can really pass a treaty of this kind, we 
feel inclined to suggest that commercial treaties should 
be submitted to the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce.—Ep. S. R.] 
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REVIEWS. 


THE LAST YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS. 


‘* The Last Years of St. Andrews.” By the Author of 
‘* Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews.” London: 
Longmans. 1896. 


PROBABLY the most successful country parson of 
our time is the genial divine whose name (or 
should we say initials ?) is indissolubly associated with 
‘* The Recreations,” and ‘‘ The Graver Thoughts,” and 
all that multitude of pleasantly written and readable 
books which have proceeded from one of the most prolific 
pens in his profession. We can perfectly believe his 
story in the present volume of Tulloch’s consternation 
‘* when I said to him that I should like to preach every 
day, if people would come to church.” ‘‘ You have a 
morbid appetite for going to church,” Tulloch said 
sorrowfully, We suppose that Tulloch had sat rather 
more often than he liked under A. K. H. B., and we see 
nothing astonishing in his consternation. Nor do we see 
anything surprising in Dr. Boyd’s wish. To some men 
making of many books is a weariness of the spirit as 
well as the flesh, but to A. K. H. B. it is evidently un- 
alloyed enjoyment. Moore, if we remember right, com- 
“cope Castlereagh to a pump ; but the everlasting flood of 

is oratory was nothing to the steady flow of Dr. Boyd’s 
copy, which, we hasten to add, if occasionally a little 
excessive, is certainly as a rule not weak or washy at all. 
At the same time it must be admitted that the last five 
years of St. Andrews are spread out a little thinly over 
this bulky book; for the record of twenty-five years 
took only two volumes, and to maintain the same pro- 
portion ‘‘The Last Years of St. Andrews” should be 
— instead of one-half, the size of the former 
work, 

Eventful in the ordinary sense the half-decade cannot 
be called; but it includes two great sorrows which 
naturally darken the author’s view of everything—the 
‘death of his wife and the death of his chief friend, Bishop 
‘Thorold. The consequence is that there is an atmo- 
sphere of tearful sentiment, which Dr. Boyd’s inherent but 
amiable egotism sometimes converts into sentimentality, 
over the book, while the old atmosphere of wit and 
humour is for the most part conspicuous by its absence. 
On the other hand, if Buffon is right and the style is 
the man, Dr. Boyd is still his old self; for the gift of 
an easy unlaborious style, as simple as if far less per- 
fect than Froude’s, never deserts him. A more excellent 

ift there could not be for a voluminous writer, and it 
is largely in virtue of this gift that a library of otherwise 
somewhat ordinary, not to say commonplace, books 
have made A. K. H. B. known and esteemed throughout 
England as well as Scotland. Dr. Boyd is nominally a 
Presbyterian, with a strong bias towards Anglicanism, 
a bias which is so prominent in the volume before us, in 
its vigorous and effective criticism of his own Church 
and his praises of the prelates and the ritual of the 
Church of England, that one wonders at his success in 
the parish church of St. Andrews—a success which is 
highly to his credit, and to the credit of his congregation, 
which, no doubt, is one of the most intelligent and 
cultivated congregations in Scotland, and is moreover 
from time to time largely recruited from the ranks of 
‘the Saxon world. 

Dr. Boyd’s feeling for the Church of England reminds 
strongly of Cardinal Archdeacon) Manning’s 
feeling for the Church of Rome. ‘The chief thing,” 
said the wavering Anglican, “is the drawing of Rome. 
It satisfies the whole of my intellect, sympathy, senti- 
ment, and nature in a way proper and solely belonging 
to itself.” Had Bishop Thorold had the Roman 
Catholic weakness for proselytizing he would, one can- 
not but think, have had no difficulty in securing this 


-prelate-loving Presbyterian, with his admiration for the 
-Church of England and his unconcealed contempt for 


_the Philistinism of his own communion. 

The quality of most of Dr. Boyd’s good stories in the 
present volume is perhaps best described by giving one 
of them and allowing the reader to judge. dull author 


Archbishop Whateley how he liked his 


book. The reply was ‘‘‘ Ah, good is not the word to apply 
to such a book as that!’ The author departed thinking 
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the Archbishop meant that the word was Magnificent, 
Incomparable, or the like. The astute reader discerns 
that the Archbishop meant that the word was Bad. 
Do you think this explanation needless? Ihave reason 
to know it is needed very much. That is by some.” 
‘*Some,” we suppose, is a euphemism for ‘‘ Scotch- 
men” ; for, as the Scot proverbially jokes with difficulty, 
so he is slow to catch the significance of verbal wit, 
and certainly Dr. Boyd seems to be unaware how 
admirably the Archbishop’s saying would apply to his 
own stories, and in this case to his manner of telling 
them. 

Another bad habit Dr. Boyd has got is that of half 
taking his readers into his confidence and then stopping 
short. For instance, he more than hints at many things 
pleasant to his own all-pervading though kindly and 
genial egotism, and favourable to his self-consequence. 
Here is a specimen of what we mean :—“‘ For a reason, 
I record here that just once I was asked, by one com- 
missioned to sound me, whether I would accept a cer- 
tain pleasant charge which somebody else had for long 
admirably filled. I never have chosen to answer the 
inquiry, Would you take such a living if you could get it? 
My reply, by the earliest post, was that if the living 
in question were offered, I should carefully consider 
things. And it was not offered. So what might have 
been a real temptation was withheld.” Again: ‘‘I have 
been offered a good many livings since I came here : 
three of them in the most beautiful of cities. Not a 
soul outside the house was ever told, and only one 
within it.” Why, then, tell of the offers here? Is not 
this very like what is condemned by him, ée. ‘*‘ making 
capital of having declined them ” ? 

There is in this book a great deal of what it 
is difficult not to call assumed humility, of a 
sort of pride associated by Coleridge with a cottage 
with a double coach-house. Here is a specimen: 
‘* Trying to rejoice in Thorold’s great elevation. For 
lowly souls, like us here, to whom any elevation is 
impossible, cafi but sun themselves in a dear friend’s 
success.” Not that Dr. Boyd’s affection for Bishop 
Thorold was not deep and sincere. Plainly, it was so. 
But it is somewhat superfluous continually to dwell 
upon your own lowliness, as our author does, and the 
reason we have given for this is obviously the true one. 
Again: ‘‘ He had said years before, but when a Bishop, 
that I was one of his two best friends: far different 
from mine, of a surety, was the worldly place of the 
other. I wonder whether the like was ever said, before, 
by a great Prelate to a humble Presbyter.” The italics 
are our own, but the obtrusive humility is our author’s. 
Nevertheless it is just in his relations with Bishop 
Thorold, and in his sympathetic observation of a very 
fine character, that the chief value of Dr. Boyd’s book 
consists. The greater part of the book is made up 
of reminiscences, vividly and well recorded, of the late 
Bishop of Winchester. Except for the occasional in- 
trusion of our author’s own gentle but ever-present 
egotism, the picture of the life of Bishop Thorold is 
simply admirable. The warmth of the Bishop’s affec- 
tion, the beautiful lovableness of his character, more 
than justify his friend’s praises—and he is to be com- 
mended for bringing out clearly the laborious life 
of the overworked prelate, and the fact of his un- 
ceasing generosity, which made the See of Winchester 
a burden on, and not a gain to, his income, and would, 
indeed, have been impossible had he not lavishly used 
his own large private income. 

We have not spared Dr. Boyd’s faults, and it is only 
right to note his successes. He has known many in- 
teresting men, and he has much to tell about them, and 
tells it well. Of Froude, the historian, an intimate 
friend of his, he has a great deal to say. Here are a 
few lines from one of Froude’s letters, written from 
Oxford in 1892 :—‘‘ Fora moment I could almost regret 
that I had deserted my own early calling [Froude was 
in Deacon's orders, and preached a few times]. At the 
heart of me I am a Puritan, and, what is worse, a 
Calvinist, while you are cheerful, sunny, and tolerant ; 
and even if you could, you would never damn even the 
Poor Deil.” Froude’s estimate of Dr. Boyd really ex- 
ape the secret of much of his success as a preacher. 

is theology is human-hearted and kindly. He can no 
more accommodate Christianity to Calvinism than could 
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Burns. He sees the absurdities and he feels the im- 
piety of such doctrines as eternal punishment. His 
attitude towards suicides, for instance, is admirable— 
an attitude of simple trust in God’s infinite mercy to his 
creatures. Contrast this with the Pharisaic condemna- 
‘tion he records in another—a Scotch Calvinist, we 
suppose—who thus humanely spoke his mind to the 
relations :—‘‘ Here lies your wicked brother ; his soul 
is in hell.” Admirers of A. K. H. B.’s works will find 

‘The Last Years of St. Andrews,” though a good deal 
more sentimental and a good deal less humorous than 
his other volumes of reminiscences, possessed of the old 
charm of a lucid and easy style, and pervaded by a 
kindliness and sympathy which are more than sufficient 
to cover a multitude of worse faults than he ever lets 
himself be betrayed into. 


THE COASTS OF DEVON. 


“The Coasts of Devon and Lundy Island.” By John 
Lloyd Warden Page. London: Horace Cox. 
1896. 

R. JOHN WARDEN PAGE has already earned 
some reputation as an explorer of Devon and 

West Somerset, and as a keen observer and fairly com- 
petent writer upon the antiquities and the natural 
features of the country through which his walks have 
taken him. There is no way of seeing a country like 
walking, for often the most interesting antiquities do 
not lie within reach of the highroads, and, besides, the 
pedestrian has time to observe, can always stop to 
examine anything worth seeing, and has, owing to the 
active exercise, his faculties so sharpened and alive that 
the impressions he receives are vivid and accurate and, 
of course, lasting. 

The present volume fully maintains the reputation 
Mr. Page had made by his works on Dartmoor, 
Exmoor, and the Rivers of Devon. Its plan is praise- 
worthy. It was an excellent idea to explore on foot the 
seaboard of North and South Devon, and to illustrate 
the letterpress which described his experiences with 
sketches, by himself and others, which are good enough 
considerably to enhance the value of the work. The 
coast of North Devon, along which Mr. Page’s explora- 
tions began, is of dark slate-rock, worn and weathered 
by storm and sea into fantastic forms, and in grandeur 
of cliffs it as far surpasses the coast of South Devon as 
it surpasses the latter in beauty of wooded combes and 
wood-fringed bays. South Devon has nothing to set 
against all North Devon’s wealth of natural beauty save 
the woody estuaries of its numerous rivers and the rich 
red colouring of its cliffs. 

Mr. Page’s account of his walks begins in North 
Devon at L nton, and the first part takes him by way 
of Combe Martin and Ilfracombe to Clovelly, and thence 
to Hartland and the borderland between Devon and 
Cornwall, associated with such names as Welcombe 
Mouth and Marsland Mouth and the memories of 
Kingsley’s celebrated romance. The second part, con- 
sisting of four chapters, is occupied with Lundy Island. 
The third part deals with the south coast of Devon, 
beginning at Plymouth, and coming east by way of 
Bigbury and the Bolt Tail and Start Bay to Dartmouth, 
and thence by way of Sidmouth to Beer, Seaton, and 
Lyme Regis. Thus Mr. Page, having described the 
rivers of Devon round which most of the beautiful 
inland scenery is to be found, turns in the present 
volume to the coast, and gives a series of vignettes of 
all that is worth seeing on a range of seaboard that for 
variety, as well as wealth of beauty, has no rival in 
the seaboard of any other county in England. 

Mr. Page has freely used the books of others and 
the conversations he has had with the natives of the 
places he describes. He acknowledges his indebtedness 
to all, even to the guide-books ; but he has produced 
something entirely different from anything we have 
before seen—a sort of companion which no pedestrian 
intending to follow in his steps can afford to be with- 
out. As regards the best time for such an expedition, 
he recommends, for North Devon especially, the late 
spring, but admits the difficulty of the weather. We 

ould certainly prefer the autumn ; for, although the 
rush of tourists in September is a strong objection at 
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the watering-places, the best part of Mr. Page’s route 
lies outside the most crowded centres, and there is not 
much danger of overcrowding where there is no railway 
and no service of coaches, while the roughness of the 
roads presents a useful obstacle to the ordinary cyclist. 

Mr. Page’s style is often somewhat slipshod and his 
digressions are numerous, as when he gives pages to a 
discussion upon the Doones of Bagworthy; but he 
has the root of the matter in him. He has not only 
really enjoyed his walks ; he has really enjoyed writing 
his book, and the pleasure he has felt in composition 
communicates itself to his readers, and gives a charm 
of its own to the work. Then the subject—including 
the loveliest scenery of our English coast—is attractive. 
The scenery of Lee Bay, and especially of Wooda Ba 
(why does Mr. Page write ‘‘Woodabay”?), is well 
nigh unique, outside Clovelly. The bold cliffs are 
buried in woodland which runs down to their very edge, 
and one looks out of a land of forest on the ocean- 
green of the sea below. Above the woodland the 
heathered moorlands begin, so that one gets fine 
coast scenery, forest a and moorland scenery in 
a close union seldom to be found elsewhere. Mr. Page 
seldom errs in matters of fact; but we must take ex- 
ception to the statement that in Lee Bay ‘‘the floor is 
of rock, with just a strip of shingle round the verge,” 
for we have ourselves walked there on firm sands sea- 
weed-strewn, which we suppose Mr. Page, looking at 
them from a little distance, must have mistaken for 
shingle. A specimen of the interesting digressions with 
which Mr. Page sandwiches his descriptions is the 
account of the martyred Bishop Hannington’s life as a 
curate at Martinhoe and Trentishoe, where his eccen- 
tricities and adventurous spirit endeared him no less 
than his kindliness to the scattered parishioners. The 
pedestrian on this part of the coast, which is, indeed, 
to be explored on foot only, has to be content with 
bread and clotted cream to eat, and with milk to drink, 
at the lonely farms which are situated in the wood- 
embosomedcombes. Mr. Page does not miss the smallest 
village or the tiniest combe of this enchanting coast, 
and very little escapes his observation. At Bucks Mills 
(if we remember right the villagers pronounce it Buksh- 
mills), for instance, he observes the Spanish strain in the 
dark eyes and faces and fine features of the fishermen, a 
= they share with the people of Beer, in South 

evon, though whether or not this is due to ship- 
wrecked Spaniards of the Armada is somewhat doubtful. 
At Clovelly Mr. Page, a lover of Kingsley, is in his 
element, though one of his statements about Kingsley 
seems to us inaccurate. ‘‘ This brass, which is also to 
the memory of his wife Mary Lucas, was put up by their 
daughter Mrs. Harrison and her husband the present 
rector.” Surely Mrs. Charles Kingsley was a Grenfell, 
a daughter of Pascoe Grenfell, not a Lucas.. Mr. Page 
must mean Charles Kingsley’s mother, who was a 
Lucas of Barbados. Mr. Page ventures to describe the 
grounds at Clovelly Court, though for that and the 
Hobby Drive he might more safely have quoted Kingsley. 
This he wisely does when he comes to Marsland 
Mouth, and it is a pity he did not do the same at Lundy 
Island, to which he gives four chapters. The Squire of 
Lundy Island is like the Squire of the Scilly Isles, a 
beneficent autocrat. He rules his few subjects for their 

ood, and ministers to their spiritual wants on Sunday 
in the little church, while he permits beer and spirits to 
be retailed in the little store—which requires no licence, 
only his permission. The Squire carefully measured a 
skeleton—a skeleton found in one of two kistvaens on 
the island—and found it eight feet two inches in height. 
This is very properly assigned to some Scandinavian 
leader, possibly Hubba the Dane, who may have re- 
treated here after his defeat on the mainland. 

The third division of Mr. Page’s book deals with the 
South Devon Coast. He begins with Plymouth, and 
has much to tell about the Devon sea-dogs of Queen 
Elizabeth. The great Cromwellian Admiral Blake died 
here, as he came in from the capture of the Spanish 
fleet at Teneriffe. It is to Blake, says Mr. Page, 
that we owe the long streamer which floats from the 
main truck of our ships of war. ‘‘ When Van Tromp 
hoisted a broom to his masthead, in token that he 
would sweep the sea, Blake replied by lashing to his 
masthead a horsewhip.” Is this really, as Mr. Page 
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REVIEWS. 


THE LAST YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS. 


‘‘ The Last Years of St. Andrews.” By the Author of 
Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews.” London: 


Longmans. 1896. 


p PROBABLY the most successful country parson of 
our time is the genial divine whose name (or 
should we say initials ?) is indissolubly associated with 
‘‘ The Recreations,” and ‘‘ The Graver Thoughts,” and 
all that multitude of pleasantly written and readable 
books which have proceeded from one of the most prolific 
pens in his profession. We can perfectly believe his 
story in the present volume of Tulloch’s consternation 
‘‘ when I said to him that I should like to preach every 
day, if people would come to church.” ‘‘ You have a 
morbid appetite for going to church,” Tulloch said 
sorrowfully. We suppose that Tulloch had sat rather 
more often than he liked under A. K. H. B., and we see 
nothing astonishing in his consternation. Nor do we see 
anything surprising in Dr. Boyd’s wish. To some men 
making of many books is a weariness of the spirit as 
well as the flesh, but to A. K. H. B. it is evidently un- 
alloyed enjoyment. Moore, if we remember right, com- 
compe Castlereagh to a pump ; but the everlasting flood of 

is oratory was nothing to the steady flow of Dr. Boyd’s 
copy, which, we hasten to add, if occasionally a little 
excessive, is certainly as a rule not weak or washy at all. 
At the same time it must be admitted that the last five 
years of St. Andrews are spread out alittle thinly over 
this bulky book; for the record of twenty-five years 
took only two volumes, and to maintain the same pro- 
portion ‘‘The Last Years of St. Andrews” should be 
one-fifth, instead of one-half, the size of the former 
work. 

Eventful in the ordinary sense the half-decade cannot 
be called; but it includes two great sorrows which 
naturally darken the author’s view of everything—the 
death of his wife and the death of his chief friend, Bishop 


Thorold. The consequence is that there is an atmo- 


sphere of tearful sentiment, which Dr. Boyd’s inherent but 
amiable egotism sometimes converts into sentimentality, 
over the book, while the old atmosphere of wit and 
humour is for the most part conspicuous by its absence. 
On the other hand, if Buffon is right and the style is 
the man, Dr. Boyd is still his old self; for the gift of 
an easy unlaborious style, as simple as if far less per- 
fect than Froude’s, never deserts him. A more excellent 

ift there could not be for a voluminous writer, and it 
is largely in virtue of this gift that a library of otherwise 
somewhat ordinary, not to say commonplace, books 
have made A. K. H. B. known and esteemed throughout 
England as well as Scotland. Dr. Boyd is nominally a 
Presbyterian, with a strong bias towards Anglicanism, 
a bias which is so prominent in the volume before us, in 
its vigorous and effective criticism of his own Church 


and his praises of the prelates and the ritual of the 


Church of England, that one wonders at his success in 
the parish church of St. Andrews—a success which is 
highly to his credit, and to the credit of his congregation, 
which, no doubt, is one of the most intelligent and 
cultivated congregations in Scotland, and is moreover 
from time to time largely recruited from the ranks of 
the Saxon world. 

Dr. Boyd's feeling for the Church of England reminds 
us strongly of Cardinal (then Archdeacon) Manning’s 
feeling for the Church of Rome. ‘The chief thing,” 
said the wavering Anglican, ‘‘ is the drawing of Rome. 
It satisfies the whole of my intellect, sympathy, senti- 
ment, and nature in a way proper and solely belonging 
to itself.” Had Bishop Thorold had the Roman 
Catholic weakness for proselytizing he would, one can- 


‘not but think, have had no difficulty in securing this 
_prelate-loving Presbyterian, with his admiration for the 


Church of England and his unconcealed contempt for 
the Philistinism of his own communion. 

The quality of most of Dr. Boyd’s good stories in the 
present volume is perhaps best described by giving one 
of them and allowing the reader to judge. A dull author 

ly asked Archbishop Whateley how he liked his 
book. The reply was ‘‘‘ Ah, good is not the word to apply 
to such a book as that!’ The author departed thinking 
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the Archbishop meant that the word was Magnificent, 
Incomparable, or the like. The astute reader discerns 
that the Archbishop meant that the word was Bad. 
Do you think this explanation needless? I have reason 
to know it is needed very much. That is by some.” 
‘*Some,” we suppose, is a euphemism for ‘‘ Scotch- 
men” ; for, as the Scot proverbially jokes with difficulty, 
so he is slow to catch the significance of verbal wit, 
and certainly Dr. Boyd seems to be unaware how 
admirably the- Archbishop’s saying would apply to his 
own stories, and in this case to his manner of telling 
them. 

Another bad habit Dr. Boyd has got is that of half 
taking his readers into his confidence and then stopping 
short. For instance, he more than hints at many things 
pleasant to his own all-pervading though kindly and 
genial egotism, and favourable to his self-consequence. 
Here is a specimen of what we mean :—‘‘ For a reason, 
I record here that just once I was asked, by one com- 
missioned to sound me, whether I would accept a cer- 
tain pleasant charge which somebody else had for long 
admirably filled. I never have chosen to answer the 
inquiry, Would you take such a living if you could get it? 
My reply, by the earliest post, was that if the living 
in question were offered, I should carefully consider 
things. And it was not offered. So what might have 
been a real temptation was withheld.” Again: ‘‘I have 
been offered a good many livings since I came here: 
three of them in the most beautiful of cities. Not a 
soul outside the house was ever told, and only one 
within it.” Why, then, tell of the offers here? Is not 
this very like what is condemned by him, éc. ‘‘ making 
capital of having declined them ” ? 

There is in this book a great deal of what it 
is difficult not to call assumed humility, of a 
sort of pride associated by Coleridge with a cottage 
with a double coach-house. Here is a specimen: 
‘* Trying to rejoice in Thorold’s great elevation. For 
lowly souls, like us here, to whom any elevation is 
impossible, cafi but sun themselves in a dear friend’s 
success.” Not that Dr. Boyd’s affection for Bishop 
Thorold was not deep and sincere. Plainly, it was so. 
But it is somewhat superfluous continually to dwell 
upon your own lowliness, as our author does, and the 
reason we have given for this is obviously the true one. 
Again: ‘‘ He had said years before, but when a Bishop, 
that I was one of his two best friends: far different 
from mine, of a surety, was the worldly place of the 
other. I wonder whether the like was ever said, before, 
by a great Prelate to a humble Presbyter.” The italics 
are our own, but the obtrusive humility is our author’s. 
Nevertheless it is just in his relations with Bishop 
Thorold, and in his sympathetic observation of a ve 
fine character, that the chief value of Dr. Boyd’s boo 
consists. The greater part of the book is made up 
of reminiscences, vividly and well recorded, of the late 
Bishop of Winchester. Except for the occasional in- 
trusion of our author’s own gentle but ever-present 
egotism, the picture of the life of Bishop Thorold is 
simply admirable. The warmth of the Bishop’s affec- 
tion, the beautiful lovableness of his character, more 
than justify his friend’s praises—and he is to be com- 
mended fer bringing out clearly the laborious life 
of the overworked prelate, and the fact of his un- 
ceasing generosity, which made the See of Winchester 
a burden on, and not a gain to, his income, and would, 
indeed, have been impossible had he not lavishly used 
his own large private income. 

We have not spared Dr. Boyd’s faults, and it is only 
right to note his successes. He has known many in- 
teresting men, and he has much to tell about them, and 
tells it well. Of Froude, the historian, an intimate 
friend of his, he has a great deal to say. Here are a 
few lines from one of Froude’s letters, written from 
Oxford in 1892 :—‘‘ Fora moment I could almost regret 
that I had deserted my own early calling [Froude was 
in Deacon’s orders, and preached a few times]. At the 
heart of me I am a Puritan, and, what is worse, a 
Calvinist, while you are cheerful, sunny, and tolerant ; 
and even if you could, you would never damn even the 
Poor Deil.” Froude’s estimate of Dr. Boyd really ex- 

resses the secret of much of his success as a preacher. 
is theology is human-hearted and kindly. e can no 
more accommodate Christianity to Calvinism than could 
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Burns. He sees the absurdities and he feels the im- 
piety of such doctrines as eternal punishment. His 
attitude towards suicides, for instance, is admirable— 
an attitude of simple trust in God’s infinite mercy to his 
creatures. Contrast this with the Pharisaic condemna- 
tion he records in another—a Scotch Calvinist, we 
suppose—who thus humanely spoke his mind to the 
relations :—‘‘ Here lies your wicked brother ; his soul 
is in hell.” Admirers of A. K. H. B.’s works will find 
“The Last Years of St. Andrews,” though a good deal 
more sentimental and a good deal less humorous than 
his other volumes of reminiscences, possessed of the old 
charm of a lucid and easy style, and pervaded by a 
kindliness and sympathy which are more than sufficient 
to cover a multitude of worse faults than he ever lets 
himself be betrayed into. 


THE COASTS OF DEVON. 


“The Coasts of Devon and Lundy Island.” By John 
— Warden Page. London: Horace Cox. 


I 
M® JOHN WARDEN PAGE has already earned 
some reputation as an explorer of Devon and 
West Somerset, and as a keen observer and fairly com- 
petent writer upon the antiquities and the natural 
features of the country through which his walks have 
taken him. There is no way of seeing a country like 
walking, for often the most interesting antiquities do 
not lie within reach of the highroads, and, besides, the 
pedestrian has time to observe, can always stop to 
examine anything worth seeing, and has, owing to the 
active exercise, his faculties so sharpened and alive that 
the impressions he receives are vivid and accurate and, 
of course, lasting. 

The present volume fully maintains the reputation 
Mr. Page had made by his works on Dartmoor, 
Exmoor, and the Rivers of Devon. Its plan is praise- 
worthy. It was an excellent idea to explore on foot the 
seaboard of North and South Devon, and to illustrate 
the letterpress which described his experiences with 
sketches, by himself and others, which are good enough 
considerably to enhance the value of the work. The 
coast of North Devon, along which Mr. Page’s explora- 
tions began, is of dark slate-rock, worn and weathered 
by storm and sea into fantastic forms, and in grandeur 
of cliffs it as far surpasses the coast of South Devon as 
it surpasses the latter in beauty of wooded combes and 
wood-fringed bays. South Devon has nothing to set 
against all North Devon’s wealth of natural beauty save 
the woody estuaries of its numerous rivers and the rich 
red colouring of its cliffs. 

Mr. Page’s account of his walks begins in North 
Devon at — and the first part takes him by way 
of Combe Martin and Ifracombe to Clovelly, and thence 
to Hartland and the borderland between Devon and 
Cornwall, associated with such names as Welcombe 
Mouth and Marsland Mouth and the memories of 
Kingsley’s celebrated romance. The second part, con- 
sisting of four chapters, is occupied with Lundy Island. 
The third part deals with the south coast of Devon, 
beginning at Plymouth, and coming east by way of 
Bigbury and the Bolt Tail and Start Bay to Dartmouth, 
and thence by way of Sidmouth to Beer, Seaton, and 
Lyme Regis. Thus Mr. Page, having described the 
rivers of Devon round which most of the beautiful 
inland scenery is to be found, turns in the present 
volume to the coast, and gives a series of vignettes of 
all that is worth seeing on a range of seaboard that for 
variety, as well as wealth of beauty, has no rival in 

the seaboard of any other county in England. 

Mr. Page has freely used the books of others and 
the conversations he has had with the natives of the 
places he describes. He acknowledges his indebtedness 
to all, even to the guide-books ; but he has produced 
something entirely different from anything we have 
before seen—a sort of companion which no pedestrian 
intending to follow in his steps can afford to be with- 
out. As regards the best time for such an expedition, 
he recommends, for North Devon especially, the late 
spring, but admits the difficulty of the weather. We 
should certainly prefer the autumn ; for, although the 
rush of tourists in September is a strong objection at 
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the watering-places, the best part of Mr. Page’s route 

lies outside the most crowded centres, and there is not 

much danger of overcrowding where there is no railway 
and no service of coaches, while the roughness of the 
roads presents a useful obstacle to the ordinary cyclist. 

Mr. Page’s style is often somewhat slipshod and his 

digressions are numerous, as when he gives pages to a 

discussion upon the Doones of Bagworthy ; but he 

has the root of the matterin him. He has not only 
really enjoyed his walks ; he has really enjoyed writing 
his book, and the pleasure he has felt in composition 
communicates itself to his readers, and gives a charm 
of its own to the work. Then the subject—including 
the loveliest scenery of our English coast—is attractive. 
The scenery of Lee Bay, and especially of Wooda Ba 
(why does Mr. Page write ‘‘Woodabay”?), is well 
nigh unique, outside Clovelly, The bold cliffs are 
buried in woodland which runs down to their very edge, 
and one looks out of a land of forest on the ocean- 
green of the sea below. Above the woodland the 
heathered moorlands begin, so that one gets fine 
coast scenery, forest scenery, and moorland scenery in 
a close union seldom to te found elsewhere. Mr. Page 
seldom errs in matters of fact; but we must take ex- 
ception to the statement that in Lee Bay ‘the floor is 
of rock, with just a strip of shingle round the verge,” 
for we have ourselves walked there on firm sands sea- 
weed-strewn, which we suppose Mr. Page, looking at 
them from a little distance, must have mistaken for 
shingle. A specimen of the interesting digressions with 
which Mr. Page sandwiches his descriptions is the 
account of the martyred Bishop Hannington’s life as a 
curate at Martinhoe and Trentishoe, where his eccen- 
tricities and adventurous spirit endeared him no less 
than his kindliness to the scattered parishioners. The 
pedestrian on this part of the coast, which is, indeed, 
to be explored on foot only, has to be content with 
bread and clotted cream to eat, and with milk to drink, 
at the lonely farms which are situated in the wood- 
embosomedcombes. Mr. Page does not miss the smallest 
village or the tiniest combe of this enchanting coast, 
and very little escapes his observation. At Bucks Mills 
(if we remember right the villagers pronounce it Buksh- 
mills), for instance, he observes the Spanish strain in the 
dark eyes and faces and fine features of the fishermen, a 
culiarity they share with the people of Beer, in South 
evon, though whether or not this is due to ship- 
wrecked Spaniards of the Armada is somewhat doubtful. 
At Clovelly Mr. Page, a lover of Kingsley, is in his 
element, though one of his statements about Kingsley 
seems to us inaccurate. ‘‘ This brass, which is also to 
the memory of his wife Mary Lucas, was put up by their 
daughter Mrs. Harrison and her husband the present 
rector.” Surely Mrs. Charles Kingsley was a Grenfell, 
a daughter of Pascoe Grenfell, not a Lucas. Mr. Page 
must mean Charles Kingsley’s mother, who was a 
Lucas of Barbados. Mr. Page ventures to describe the 
grounds at Clovelly Court, though for that and the 
Hobby Drive he might more safely have quoted Kingsley. 
This he wisely does when he comes to Marsland 
Mouth, and it is a pity he did not do the same at Lundy 
Island, to which he gives four chapters. The Squire of 
Lundy Island is like the Squire of the Scilly Isles, a 
beneficent autocrat. He rules his few subjects for their 
ood, and ministers to their spiritual wants on Sunday 
in the little church, while he permits beer and spirits to 
be retailed in the little store—which requires no licence, 
only his permission. The Squire carefully measured a 
skeleton—a skeleton found in one of two kistvaens on 
the island—and found it eight feet two inches in height. 
This is very properly assigned to some Scandinavian 
leader, possibly Hubba the Dane, who may have re- 
treated here after his defeat on the mainland. 

The third division of Mr. Page’s book deals with the 
South Devon Coast. He begins with Plymouth, and 
has much to tell about the Devon sea-dogs of Queen 
Elizabeth. The great Cromwellian Admiral Blake died 
here, as he came in from the capture of the Spanish 
fleet at Teneriffe. It is to Blake, says Mr. Page, 
that we owe the long streamer which floats from the 
main truck of our ships of war. ‘‘ When Van Tromp 
hoisted a broom to his masthead, in token that he 
would sweep the sea, Blake replied by lashing to his 
masthead a horsewhip.” Is this really, as Mr. Page 
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asserts, the origin of our present pennon? From 
Plymouth Mr. Page enters on the interesting and 
little-explored coast pierced by the wooded estuaries of 
the Yealm, the Erme, the Avon, and the long seaway of 
Salcombe. These contain a wealth of beautiful scenery 

sessing distinctive features. They are, in fact, sea- 
fords set in English scenery, and, if somewhat difficult 
to a pedestrian like Mr. Page, offer rare advantages to 
a boating expedition. Mr. Page gives a good descrip- 
tion of the Thurlestane and its surroundings, and faith- 
fully follows every indentation of the coast till he brings 
us to Sidmouth, the most healthy and dry of Devon 
watering-places, and thence introduces his readers to 
the quiet beauty of Branscombe and the fine cliff scenery 
of Beer, ending his wanderings at the landslip of Lyme 
Regis. 

is book supplies a definite want, and suggests an 
infinity of charming expeditions, in which his readers 
will take care to secure the company of this exhaustive 
and interesting work, which supplies in reasonable 
compass and attractive form all information that the 
most exacting traveller could desire. 


PUNCH. 


‘The History cf ‘Punch’.” By M. H. Spielmann. 
London: Cassell & Co. 1895. 


MAY people consider ‘‘ Punch” a very bad joke. 
We are not among their number, but we like to 
skim it in weekly flashes, not to have it surgically dis- 
sected, like a Scotsman’s wit, in 592 pages of infinite 
rrulity. And it is unfortunate that a work of this 
ind should have been entrusted to one so entirely 
destitute of the sense of humour as Mr. Spielmann. 
He has taken infinite pains, no doubt, and, had he been 
engaged upon the biography of some serious person, 
we would gladly have accorded him a corner in our 
library for future reference, if only to spare ourselves 
the tedium of reading him now. But that a very dull 
man should solemnly set up as an exponent of humour 
is really the only funny thing about the whole perform- 
ance. There has been nothing like it since Mr. Lilly’s 
** Humourists.” 

Mr. Spielmann’s laborious efforts to prove ‘‘ Punch” 
in very deed acomic paper would suffice to raise a doubt 
even in the most confiding mind. There is an ingenuous- 
ness about his ratiocination which reminds us of the dear 
man who read ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels” for the first time, 
and exclaimed defiantly that, for his part, he didn’t 
believe a word of it. Often he gives himself away with 
sublime unconsciousness, as for instance when he calls 
the weekly dinner of the ‘‘ Punch” staff ‘‘ this solemn 
festivity.” Solemn perhaps it is, but how unkind to say 
so, and what a disillusion for those who fondly fancied 
it . concourse of all the wits and a transcendent flow of 
soul ! 

What passed current for wit at ‘‘ this solemn festivity ” 
will be a revelation to many. On one occasion an 
elaborate resolution was drawn up inviting one of the 
staff to ‘‘git ‘is ’air cut,” and ten subscriptions of a 

mny each were solemnly inscribed for the purpose. 
mene A would ask the waiter for ‘‘ some of the old, not 
the elder port,” or ‘‘ retort on one who declared his 
liking for calf’s tail, ‘Extremes meet’!” or when the 
dish was calf’s head would exclaim, ‘‘ What egotism !” 
or ‘‘ There’s brotherly love for you!” On one occasion 
when Albert Smith wanted his hat and umbrella on 
leaving, the attendant presented him with pawn tickets 
for the articles, whereupon he sent the man for a police- 
man and gave the whole party into custody, and they 
had to pay the redemption price, besides looking very 
foolish. We are not surprised that Albert Smith failed 
to see the humour of the proceeding. 

Mr. Spielmann’s pompous panegyric upon the 
** solemn festivity” is too comic not to be quoted :— 
‘* For three-and-fifty years have these illustrious 
functions been held, fifty to the year. And those 
two thousand six hundred and fifty meals” (the 
lightning calculator!) ‘‘ mark off, week by week, the 
progress of English humour during the Victorian era ; 
not the humour of literature alone, but the humour 
as well as the technical excellence of one of the noblest 
and most vigorous and delightful of all the sections of 


English art.”” Who would have thought it? But this is 
not all. ‘‘ The weekly repast claims attention among 
the Diets of the world, and demands a first place in 
virtue of public service and by right of artistic perform- 
ance.” 

An equally absurd tone is taken in commenting upon 
the knighthood of Sir John Tenniel. ‘In his case 
there was a great personal triumph, a national recog- 
nition of a great work and of a splendid career, and in 
the eyes of the world the justification of that mighty 
art of black-and-white which, through the print- 
ing press, is a greater vital force than any other 
existing form of art, though despised till now in all 
official quarters—the art by which ‘ Punch’ rose to 
his pinnacle of greatness.”” How now, my masters ? 

What it all comes to is this: that Mr. Spielmann 
is a serious burgher, and in consequence of his in- 
capacity for humour he has endeavoured to set up 
a case for ‘‘ Punch” as a serious organ of public 
opinion. The joke he comes nearest to appreciating 
is that in ‘‘ Moonshine,” when Mr. Gladstone dined 
with Mr. Lucy to meet the staff:—‘‘It is said that 
‘Punch’ has been entertaining Mr. Gladstone. We 
don’t believe a word of it, as we can’t conceive that 
‘Punch’ ever entertained anybody!” And again :— 
‘Once in a company of choice spirits Somebody 
suggested, when ‘our leading comic’ was being dis- 
cussed, that it would surely be an original idea anda 
good speculation to ‘ start a comic ‘‘ Punch.”’” On the 
other hand, he assumes that we are all influenced by 
the expressed opinions of the man who has donned the 
cap-and-bells. We are reminded of ‘‘ Punch’s” “‘ poli- 
tical influence,” and ‘‘his declared crusade against 
capital punishment”: and we are told that ‘“‘his 
sympathy for the poor, the starving, the ill-housed, and 
the oppressed ; for the ill-paid curate and the worse- 
paid clerk ; for the seamstress, the governess, the shop- 
girl, has been with him not only a religion, but a 
passion.” A religious ‘‘ Punch” in a passion suggests 
a pretty picture, does it not? Mr. Spielmann is 
certainly far from happy in his advocacy. The assaults 
of ‘* Punch,” we are told, ‘“‘in comparison with those 
of his scurrilous contemporaries, have been moderate 
and gentlemanly in tone.” But that is damning with 
faint praise to an extent which would lead us to 
doubt the sincerity of any one less obtuse than Mr. 
Spielmann. 

Indeed, Mr. Spielmann contrives to make it pretty 
clear that these assaults were not infrequently in the 
worst possible taste. He says as much of “cer- 
tain attacks upon defenceless royalty,” and he tells 
us that the Pope was assailed with ‘‘ inexcusably 
coarse insult.”” Sir James Graham, the Home Secre- 
tary who will always be remembered for having 
‘* Grahamized” the correspondence of a foreigner, 
was also attacked with a venom which was not atoned 
for by any evidence of wit. The page of ‘‘‘ Punch’s’ 
Anti-Graham Wafers” for safeguarding correspond- 
ence against Sir James Graham’s inquisition seems to 
us singularly inept and unworthy of perpetuation. One 
wafer represents a scrawl presumably intended for a 
crocodile with the legend, ‘‘ You’re welcome to the 
inside ” ; another with a child’s toy-watch has ‘‘ What 
I shall keep over you”; and a creature somewhere be- 
tween a bee and an albatross is hovering round a hive 
rather smaller than itself and exclaiming, ‘‘ Touch 
my wax and you'll feel my sting.” If this be a fair 
sample of ‘‘ Punch’s” wit fifty years ago, we can 
only wonder that it has survived until to-day. Another 
instance of ‘‘ bad form” was the malevolence which pur- 
sued the unfortunate Louis Napoleon Buonaparte even 
beyond the grave. But perhaps the most flagrant case 
of ‘‘ Punch’s” malevolence was the persistent ridicule 
of Disraeli, who was held up to public execration and 
contempt in every possible form of caricature, from an 
old clothes’ man to an agricultural labourer and a 
buffoon. Disraeli took it good-humouredly and col- 
lected the cartoons with care. ‘‘ That is one of the 
best caricatures of me that has yet appeared,” he said to 
a visitor at Hughenden, ‘‘and, strange to say, the 
artist has neither presented me with donkey’s ears nor 
cloven hoofs. 1 feel very much flattered.” But 
Disraeli was sufficiently well aware of the influence of 
**Punch” on the public mind to make an effort to 
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muzzle it. In {this he was not so successful as Sir 
Henry Irving, whom “ Punch” has not ventured to 
ridicule for years. Disraeli was very gracious to Leech 
at a Printers’ Pension Society dinner, and when after 
the ordinary toasts a casual allusion to ‘‘ Punch” was 
made, ‘‘ Disraeli profited by this by rising to his feet, 
and in a clever and amusing speech proposed the health 
of Mr. Punch, towards whom, he protested, he felt no 
kind of malice on account of any strictures, pictorial 
or verbal, which that individual might have passed 
upon him.” But ‘ Disraeli’s amiable advances availed 
him nothing. For a long time afterwards ‘ Punch’ 

ve him no quarter. The time came, however, when 

israeli could show his magnanimity. Leech, who had 
satirized him weekly, had had a pension given to him 
by the Liberals, and when he died the pension would 
have died with him, had not Disraeli, who had at last 
risen to power, interposed and secured it to the 
family.” 

Mr. Tuckerman has a story in his memoirs, telling 
how Darwin refused to be disturbed because he was 
engaged upon ‘‘a subject of paramount importance : 
the muscular movement of barnacles—greatly neglected, 
greatly neglected.” Far be it from us to compare Mr. 
Spielmann with Darwin, even for an instant, but this 
book seems to us a similar example of misdirected 
energy. A minute history even of ‘‘ Punch ” can possess 
as little interest for nine hundred and ninety-nine 
people out of a thousand as the muscular movement of 
‘barnacles, and has not the pretext of possible useful- 
ness. The breathless reverence which Mr. Spielmann 
displays for the dinner, which a batch of publicists allow 
themselves once a week, would be exaggerated in deal- 
ing with an international congress. The pictures and 
biographies of obscure contributors, of printers and 
lithographers even, can interest no one but the indivi- 
duals concerned. The facsimiles of the way in which 
these gentry have cut their initials on a dinner-table 
will appeal to the imagination of no one but a destruc- 
tive schoolboy. We are even given balance-sheets of 
printers’ bills and tables showing the number of columns 
contributed by various scribes. Could anything be more 
inept ? 

As for the history of ‘‘ Punch,” all that the most 
diligent reader could wish to know might have 
been condensed into a few pages. It appears that 
‘“*Punch” was born of doubtful parentage, no one 
knows precisely where. It was to have been called 
“The Funny Dog, with Comic Tales,” but the 
name of ‘‘Punch” was chosen because (present ad- 
mirers, please note), ‘like a good mixture of punch,” 
it were ‘‘nothing without Lemon.” The paper was 
started with a capital of £25, out of which, by 
some mysterious process, ‘‘ advertising to the extent 
of £111 125. was ventured on.” It has published 
270,000 jokes, out of which only two survive. One 
of these was the ‘‘advice to persons about to 
marry,” over which Mr. Spielmann cackles as loudly 
as if it were a golden egg. The minutest researches 
appear to have been made for the author of this 
long-lived witticism, and we find it attributed to 
(1) a policeman at Glasgow, (2) a bricklayer at Edin- 
burgh, (3) a railway official at Perth, (4) a compositor at 
Dundee, (5) an hotel-keeper at Inverness, (6) a ‘‘ Free 
Press” reporter at Aberdeen, and (7) a Miss Frances 
D——., at a remote village in the North of England. 
Mr. Spielmann sought out the Miss D—— with infinite 
patience, only to find that the lady disowned the 
**Monumental Cynicism,” as he dubs this piece of 
childish wit. We, for our part, had always heard it 
attributed to a boy at Eton, and still think that the 
most probable origin, though Mr. Spielmann professes 
to know for certain that it emanated from a member of 
the staff. We have only troubled to go into this ques- 
tion so minutely because it shows the kind of stuff 
whereof this tedious book is composed. The other 
surviving joke is that of the dirty tramp who wrote 
the testimonial, ‘‘I used your soap two years ago; 
since then I’ve used no other.” It is amusing to note 


that Charles Keene resented this joke bitterly, as a 
personal reflection on himself. 

The only redeeming feature of the tome is to be found 
in some of the illustrations, which are after all mere 
resurrection-pie. 
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INSECTS AND THEIR ALLIES) 


** Peripatus.” By Adam Sedgwick. ‘‘ Myriapods.” y 
F. G. Sinclair (formerly F. G. Heathcote). ‘‘ Insects” 
(Part I.). By D. Sharp. [Being Volume V. of 
** The Cambridge Natural History,” Edited by S. F. 
Harmer and A. E. Shipley. London: Macmillan & 
Co. 1895. 

‘Ts system of issuing volumes of a series out of 

their natural order may suit the immediate con- 

venience of authors and editors, but places particular 
volumes at a temporary disadvantage. The present 
volume, for instance, is one of three which are to deal 
with the great group Arthropoda. This group includes 
creatures such as lobsters, crabs, and water-fleas ; centi- 
pedes and millipedes, insects and spiders. They form 
a huge and prosperous branch of the animal tree, 
taking origin most probably from among the worms, 
and containing more species and genera than there are 
in all the rest of the animal kingdom. Dr. Sharp states 
that the 250,000 known species of insects probably form 
but a tenth part of the insect population of the globe. 
When the general reader is being presented with an 
account of a set of creatures displaying so infinite a 
variety of form and function, it is above all things neces- 
sary that the common features of the whole group 
should be presented to him clearly and carefully. This 
may be done in a future volume, a volume that in its 
natural order would have preceded this. As it is, the 
authors of this volume repeatedly refer to the import- 
ance of the jaws and limbs, to the peculiarities of vas- 
cular cavities, excretory organs, skin and respiratory 
apparatus; as it happens, these are the linking features 
of the whole group, but apart from a few disjointed and 
dogmatic allusions, there is nothing offered to the 
reader to enable him to distinguish between type and 
deviation. We hope that the editors will pay a closer 
attention to the promises of their prospectus in future 
volumes. 

Mr. Adam Sedgwick, in discussing Peripatus, dealt 
with a creature upon which he is the chief authority. 
Peripatus is one of the links that are not missing, and 
which rejoices in having one of the large divisions of 
the Arthropods all to itself. There are only afew dozen 
species known, and Mr. Sedgwick deserves our thanks 
for retaining the generic name Peripatus for each of 
them, although some of the nominalists of museums 
want to force on us five or six names. Peripatus lives 
at the Cape, in the West Indies, in South America, in 
Australasia, and in Sumatra. Its veil of flesh is a long 
slug-like body, with many jointed, unslug-like legs, and 
a pair of feelers. It lives under the bark of decaying 
trees, and feeds on the worms, snails, and insects it is 
able to catch—sometimes taking them unawares, 
sometimes bringing them down with an ejection of 
sticky slime. It had been described as a slug, as a 
worm, and as a centipede, when the late Professor 
Moseley proved that it possessed the peculiar breathing- 
tubes of insects, and indubitably belonged to the insect 
and centipede branch of the Arthropoda. Later on 
Mr. Sedgwick himself pursued it on the slopes of Table 
Mountain, and the monograph he wrote on its anatomy 
and development is the basis of our knowledge of its 
far-reaching relationships. Mr. Sedgwick, indeed, was 
not content with showing that Peripatus was the central 
form of so many groups that every comparative anato- 
mist must know it ; he wished to make the method of 
its development a protest against the whole modern 
conception of cells. But that is another story. 

Mr. Sinclair, in his former existence as Mr. Heath- 
cote, made several important contributions to know- 
ledge of the anatomy and development of the interesting, 
if repellent, group, Myriapoda. He contributes to this 
volume a clear and pleasantly written account of his 
group. The anatomy and development are particularly 
well done; the important points are so put that the 
least anatomically disposed reader may understand 
them and be interested. Classification is his weak 
point ; he has preferred to adopt an old set of divisions 
proposed many years ago by Koch, and now generally 

rded as unsatisfactory. 

we Sharp succeeds only in dealing with a portion of 

the vast group of insects, although his contribution 

occupies the greater part of this volume. Like Mr. 
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Sedgwick and Mr. Sinclair, he is a specialist on his 
group, and a specialist of no mean order. But, unlike 
them, his attention has been devoted chiefly to sys- 
tematic work ; and, although he explains clearly the 
general structures of insects, he is most at home with 
these as seen from the point of view of one who wishes 
to classify rather than to dissect. Unfortunately it has 
happened that those who have made most contributions 
to insect anatomy have been specialists of a narrow 
kind. Their results, important and interesting as they 
are, stood particularly in need of correlation and inter- 
pretation in the light of knowledge gained from other 
divisions of the animal kingdom. We should have 
liked to see, for instance, a good deal more attention 
given to the metamorphoses of insects, and to the real 
nature of the different forms of caterpillars, grubs, and 
chrysalids. We quite agree with Dr. Sharp that very 
much more knowledge is required concerning these 
most interesting organic forms. But we should have 
liked a clearer and more sharply contrasting account of 
the three more notable types of insect development : 
the cockroach-like type, where the embryo changes into 
the adult by a slow and regular series of changes, in 
which each moult brings the embryo appreciably nearer 
the adult: the butterfly type, in which a number of 
cockroach-like moults have been, as it were, telescoped 
together; and the blow-fly type, where the larva 
appears to be not an ancestral stage but a pure larval 
organ, the carrier and feeder of the contained develop- 
ing insect. So important a difference as that between 
the chrysalis of a fly and of a butterfly should have 
been impressed from the beginning upon the general 
reader. The butterfly chrysalis is an ancestral skin, 
with wings and the other organs of a complete insect 
in a less developed condition. The fly chrysalis is a 
mere larval husk, not foreshadowing the adult insect at 
all. On the other hand the systematic part is very 
clear, and should be a boon to naturalists who are not 
specialist entomologists. 


MOSES ONCE MORE. 


“Eden Lost and Won.” By Sir J. W. Dawson. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton. 1895. 

“Sanctuary and Sacrifice.” By Rev. W. L. Baxter. 
London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1895. 


ie the present state of thought it is impossible to 
speak confidently about the mythus of Moses. 
Egypt and Assyria have still much to say which is not 
yet said. The Bible lands have not yielded up all their 
own stories either to the wooers of nature or to those 
who study man’s talk and habits and his traces below 
and above the dust. Doctrinaire persons have learnt 
not to strut so confidently as they did a few years 
back ; for their final decrees have proved not quite so 
final as they expected. The battle in the schools has 
an uncertain issue. It sways and drifts. New com- 
batants rush in and discharge their pieces in unexpected 
directions. On the whole we may say that the destruc- 
tive critics are going back a little, al! along the line, in 
a temporary retreat. Probably they will rally the 
better for a more damaging charge, but the retreat is a 
confession of some over-audacity. Immediately there 
is an evident retreat the stolid country clown concludes 
that a rout has begun. He throws off his sullen 
neutrality, born of fear, and does valiant deeds with 
hay- and dung-forks against the wounded and the 
limping combatants who pass by his farm. Even intel- 
ligent persons proclaim the yet uncertain victory in 
he telegrams and over-confident despatches. But 

odge and the special correspondent of the daily paper 
are uncertain witnesses. The day is not yet decided. 
The reserves on either side are not yet engaged. The 
Rev. W. L. Baxter is unwise to gall Professor Well- 
hausen with his coarse weapons, and Sir J. W. 
Dawson is but misleading those who speculate upon the 
event. 

** Eden Lost and Won,” however, is not without justi- 
fication. It offers some little ground sketches of the 
movements of the troops. The correspondent is on the 
side of the defenders, and makes the most of their 
advantages. He sketches the answer put forward to 
the three-code theory, which allows the fact and ex- 
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lains it by a triple purpose and a triple source in the 
awgiver’s work. He is rash in his interpretation of 
recent discoveries, but pleads intelligently for a real 
Moses, the most cogent argument for whom is that it 
is hard to hit upon a man or a time capable of invent- 
ing him, though this is but an argument from nescience. 
But when Sir William forsakes Moses and disports 
himself in Eden, he becomes unconsciously comic. The 
peace of Paradise, he reports, is rudely broken up by 
an irruption of rascals of the tertiary period, who 
ought to have been extinct. The botanical Com- 
posite, crying ‘‘ Scotland for ever!” charged against 
the asphodels and herb moly. The cherubim (ration- 
alized into animals of the paleolithic gravels, such as 
we know in ‘‘ prehistoric peeps”) drove man out of his 
warm watershed. The flaming sword was a spurt of 
bitumen. Moses, in short, was really Professor Owen 
in disguise, and the Dawsonian Eden is finally won by 
a burst of dissenting theology, eighteen pages long, in 
which the geology of the second epistle of St. Peter is 
complimented, and a transformation scene of the finest 
kind is announced as shortly to be expected. The 
special correspondent prophesies at random ; but when 
he reports, he reports well. 

Hodge, on the other hand, in the shape of a minister 
from Cameron, N.B., perceives that the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica” in the next edition will not employ such an 
advanced critic as Professor Wellhausen, whose high 
courage marked him out some years back as the fore- 
most representative of Old Testament criticism. That 
gallant warrior, we now see, has charged too hotly and 
been carried beyond the point where prudence would 
have drawn rein. Some of the theories of the ‘‘ Pro- 
legomena” are certain to be modified. In a word, 
Professor Wellhausen went a little too far. This is the 
golden moment for Hodge. With a rude roar of fury 
he dashes his dung-fork into the retreating enemy, dis- 
regarding all the courtesies of controversy and the rules 
of civilized warfare. The Bible Student’s Library has 
hitherto contained books it is possible to treat seriously ; 
but the Bible students who enjoy Dr. Leathes or the Rev. 
J. J. Lias will hardly like to see this irruption of bar- 
barian coarseness from Cameron, N.B. The very sight 
of the page will deter the most curious from reading. 
It is brindled with italics, and peppered thickly with 
the dull devices of inverted comma and dash. Mr. 
Gladstone thanked this author for his book, and his 
thanks are displayed upon the first page to catch the 
canny Scot. But the thanks are not dated, and probably 
were given somewhere near an election time. But ‘‘ our 
native allies” do us small credit, even at such moments 
and with such excuses. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. 


‘*The Diary of Samuel Pepys.” Transcribed from the 
Shorthand Manuscript in the Pepysian Library, 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, by the Rev. Mynors 
Bright. With Lord Braybrooke’s Notes. Edited, 
with additions, by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. 
Vol. VII. London: George Bell. 1896. 


fi E precise point at which the present instalment of 
this delightful work commences is 1 July, 1667, 
when Mr. Pepys was awaked about four o’clock a.m. 
‘** by a damned noise between a sow gelder and a cow 
and a dog,” and the precise point at which it concludes 
is 30 April, 1668, when Mrs. Pepys was in the country, 
and Mr. Pepys coming home in the dusk saw and spoke 
to ‘‘ one Nell, Pain’s daughter.” Fortunately, however, 
Mr. Pepys ‘‘ was very cold,” or—we blush to transcribe 
it—‘‘I should have taken her to Tower Hill para 
together et toker her,” which hieroglyphics appear to 
imply, on the most favourable construction that can be 
— on them, that he would have given the absent 

rs. Pepys cause for jealousy. We regret to say that 
Mr. Pepys’s morals by no means improve as the Diary 
advances, and though the current of his domestic life is 
a little smoother, his entry on 12 July, 1667, records 
that things still were as they had often been before 
between him and his good lady. For on that day he 
‘did give her a pull by the nose and some ill words,” 
and the consequence was that when he ‘ went to 
the office to avoid further anger,” she ‘followed 
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me in a devilish manner thither,” and Mr. Pepys 
had ‘‘ much ado to get out into the garden, and 
so home, to prevent shame.”” The year 1667 is one of 
the most memorable in the history of our literature, but 
it is not particularly noteworthy in the history of Pepys ; 
and the present volume, which is the fifth of the 
original MS., is not so amusing as most of its pre- 
decessors. 

As this may be regarded as the final edition of so 
important a work, we cannot refrain from expressing 
regret that the notes often leave much to be desired, 
both with respect to what is omitted and with respect to 
what is supplied. Many of the references to contem- 
porary publications are properly traced and explained, 
but many are passed unnoticed. Thus on p. 156 it 
should have been explained that ‘‘Brenoralt” is a 
tragedy by Sir John Suckling ; that ‘‘ Love in a Tub” 
(p. 413) is another name for the ‘‘ Comical Revenge,” a 
comedy by Sir George Etherege; that ‘‘ Mustapha” 
(p. 98) and the ‘‘ Traytor” (p. 131) are tragedies written 
respectively by Lord Orrery and Shirley; that ‘‘ The 
Committee” (p. 176), entitled also ‘‘ The Faithful 
Irishman,” is a comedy by Sir Robert Howard. A 
note was certainly needed on ‘‘The Fourth Advice to 
the Painter upon the Coming in of the Dutch to the 
River.” This was evidently some supplement to the 
three ‘‘ Instructions to a Painter,” by Marvell, if it does 
not actually refer, as the subject would seem to imply, to 
the ‘‘Instructions,” as they now stand in Marvell's 
poems. Again, no note is given on p. 23 to “the talk 
upon Dr. Fuller’s art of memory.” The reference is 
plainly to Dr. Thomas Fuller’s prodigious memory. He 
undertook to repeat five hundred strange words after 
once hearing, and to enumerate all the signs on the 
shops and taverns between Temple Bar and the farthest 
point of Cheapside after once passing them. Of a man 
so notable as Dr. Edward Reynolds (p. 371) something 
more should have been said than the dates of his birth, 
eaten, and death. The Spanish book which 

epys mentions as having purchased on p. 409 was 
almost certainly not ‘‘ Los Claros Varones,” by Fer- 
dinando del Pulgar, but ‘‘Los Varones ilustres del 
Nuevo Mundo, descubridores, conquistadores, &c.,” by 
Fernando Pizarro y Orellana, a work in which Pepys 
would naturally have been interested. Dr. Edward 
Stillingfleet was not promoted, as is stated on p. 292, 
from the Rectory of St. Andrews, but from the Deanery 
of St. Paul’s, to the see of Worcester. We have no 
wish to find fault ; but, as the editor’s work is not yet 
finished, we trust what we have said may induce him to 
be a little more careful in the future. 


TWO LONDON BOOKS. 


**Hyde Park from Domesday to Date.” By John 
Ashton. London: Downey. 1896. 

‘A Walk from London to Fulham.” By Crofton 
Croker. Enlarged, and in many places Re-written, 
= E. Horne. London: Kegan Paul. 
1 


if would be difficult to exaggerate the difference 

between these two books. Crofton Croker was no 
great antiquary, but he had, like Stow, ‘‘ monstrous 
observations,” and his account of Brompton as it was 
half a century ago is full of original anecdotes about a 
region which has since been either swept away or so 
transformed that it would puzzle Croker, or his illus- 
trator, Fairholt, to find their way about in it. Croker 
threw his net very wide and picked up much small fry, 
all of which he turned into ‘‘eminent inhabitants ” ; 
and whether by reason of his fascinating English, or 
rather Irish, style, or because the general reader loves 
gossip, even ‘‘de minimis,” his ‘* Walk,” with its 
trivial reminiscences of people no more really eminent 
than Nattes, a forgotten artist, or Andrews, the patron 
of chimney-sweeps, or Lochee, who wrote on ‘‘ Castra- 
metation,” has always enjoyed popularity, Mr. 
Ashton’s book, on the other hand, is a compilation 
pure and simple, and, while the compiler finds fault 
with Larw for his inaccuracies in treating of the 


same subject, brings to his own work a number of 
errors quite equal to those of his predecessor. 
To begin at the beginning: Mr. Ashton (p. 3) per- 
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petuates the old error as to the manor of Neate or Neyt. 
He says it ‘‘was nearest the river, about Chelsea.” 
But Mr. Wheatley and others have pointed out clearly 
that, when Pepys and his contemporaries speak of 
‘“*the Neat Houses,” they meant certain cowsheds 
where Londoners went to drink milk. ‘‘ Neat herd” 
and ‘‘ neat cattle” are phrases in common use, and 
have certainly nothing to do with that part of West- 
minster where the Abbot had a country villa, and where 
Nicholas Littlington and John Islip died. It must have 
been on the site now occupied by Kensington Palace. 
But fictions of this kind die very hard. So, too, there is 
the oft-exploded story that Hyde Park was formerly 
much larger than it is now. Mr. Ashton estimates it 
at 620 acres, and says: ‘‘ What with the portion taken 
to add to Kensington Gardens and land taken 
away at Hyde Park Corner, it does not now measure 
400 acres.” In an article which appeared in these 
columns (SaturDAY REviEw, 24 September, 1887), it 
was easily and clearly shown that no land was ever 
taken from Hyde Park to add to Kensington Gardens, 
and it is equally certain that none was ever taken at 
Hyde Park Corner. Hyde Park covers exactly 386 
acres, and never covered more or less. Another over- 
sight must also be pointed out. At p. 27 we find this 
curious statement :—-‘‘ It is a tree, one of two planted 
by Charles II. from acorns taken from the Boscobel 
Oak, in Somersetshire, in which his father successfully 
sought refuge.” But it was Charles II. himself who 
climbed into the oak, and Boscobel is near Tong, in the 
northern division of Shropshire. The oddity of this 
sentence is increased because Mr. Ashton, as if anxious 
to call attention to his own carelessness, has put part 
of it in italic. There is a good deal about the Crystal 
Palace in Hyde Park in 1851. An account of the open- 
ing ceremony is extracted from the ‘‘ Times ” and occu- 
pies ten pages. The appearance of a Chinese Mandarin 
in gorgeous apparel is mentioned, and in a footnote we 
are informed that he was no Mandarin, but the captain 
of a Chinese junk, then lying in the river. This note 
might have been omitted, as the explanation is made a 
few pages further on in the borrowed article. It need 
hardly be added that a compilation of this kind seldom 
has an index, and Mr. Ashton’s book is no exception to 
the rule. 

It is a pleasure to turn to Miss Beatrice E. Horne’s 
new edition of Croker. It has Fairholt’s pretty sketches, 
and, though there are a few omissions and a great 
many additions, it is virtually the same book brought 
up to date. A chapter, badly wanted in the original, 
on Knightsbridge, is a new feature. The whole of the 
first chapter is, in fact, rewritten ; and whereas Croker 
began his Walk at Sloane Street, Miss Hoare begins 
with Hyde Park Corner. The boundary between St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, and the parishes further 
west, is the Westbourne, which also divides the 
Cadogan estate from the Grosvenor, or, more scien- 
tifically, the manor of Chelsea from that of Eyberry or 
Ebury. A foot passenger will remark, cut on the pave- 
ment, a diagonal line which begins near the north-east 
corner of Sloane Street and passes to near the entrance 
of New Street. This line marks the course of the 
brook and is the boundary between Chelsea on the 
west and St. George’s on the east. Miss Horne does 
not mention it, but is quite right in her account of the 
direction taken by the brook and its final outfall at 
Grosvenor Road. She mentions the floods of 1768 and 
1809, when “‘ the inhabitants of Chelsea had to employ 
Thames watermen to row them to Westminster.” The 
site of Lowndes Square was then known as the Five 
Fields, and did not, or does not, form part of the 
Grosvenor estate, having, in 1675, been a pasture in 
the occupation of Matthew Johnson, a grazier. The 
brook winds incessantly from Sloane Square, north- 
ward to Knightsbridge, so much so, indeed, that 
lately the Duke of Westminster agreed with Lord 
Cadogan, who was laying out new streets on the 
Chelsea estate, to draw a nearly straight line across 
all the meanderings of the little underground stream, 
and so, literally, to rectify the frontier. It is not gene- 
rally known that the Westbourne is conducted in iron 
pipes over the railroad at Sloane Square, and its last 
overflow was a couple of winters ago, when the plat- 
form below was flooded. , 
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‘* With regard to the derivation of the name, Knights- 
bridge,” says Miss Horne, ‘‘ doubtful traditions abound,” 
She distinguishes carefully between it and Kings- 
bury, with which Davis mixed it up ; but she makes a 
double stumble over the old name, ‘‘ Kyngesbyrig,” 
which is ‘‘ Kyngs-bury,” not bridge, and has nothing 
to do with Stamford Bridge or Little Chelsea Bridge, 
which was and is beyond the World’s End. A slighter 
error, perhaps the result of no very clear views of the 
constitution of manors and parishes, leads Miss Horne 
to mix up Knightsbridge and Westbourne. Knights- 
bridge Manor is the abbot’s manor of Neyt, now covered 
by Kensington Gardens, and Westbourne Manor lay 
to the north along the Bayswater Road. This most 
interesting chapter ends with an account of Tattersall’s 
and a few lines about Sir Hans Sloane, from whom the 
Cadogans inherited the Chelsea estate. With the next 
chapter Miss Horne takes up Croker’s tale, and we 
need not follow her further, except to observe that 
there is an excellent index, and that lovers of old London 
in general, and Brompton in particular, are placed under 
an obligation by this revival of a long superannuated 
favourite. 


ROBERT BURNS. 


‘The Life and Works of Robert Burns.” Edited by 
Robert Chambers. Revised by William Wallace. 
Vol. I. 4 vols. Edinburgh and London: W. & 
R. Chambers. 1896. 


"| BERE are certain books which make a kindly dis- 
posed critic’s heart bleed. He has before him 
overwhelming evidence of labour and industry un- 
speakable, of work representative of the sort of toil 
that must eat out the life of a man, and turn him grey 
before his time ; and how, if the said critic has a spark 
of humanity, can he pronounce all this to be futile and 
disgusting? Of such a character is the work before 
us. Professor Knight on Wordsworth is light, ani- 
mated, and _ superficial compared with ‘‘ Robert 
Chambers revised by William Wallace.” The object 
of this portentous commentator is evidently to rake 
together every. attainable fact which can be brought 
to bear on Burns or on anything or anybody having 
any sort of conceivable relation to Burns. Thus we 
have ‘‘the list of subscribers to the fund for the 
purchase of Highland Mary’s Bible”; and, as the 
Aldine editor of Burns has, it appears, been making 
free with the character of Highland Mary, we have an 
elaborate dissertation on the frailties of a certain poor 
Mary Campbell, the net result of which inquiry—and 
what an inquiry it is!—is that possibly she was, and 
possibly she was not, Burns’s Mary. We have also 
a dissertation on Burns’s religion, with analytical 
accounts of five religious works by which he was 
presumably ‘‘ influenced.” That an intolerably prolix 
running commentary may be kept up the poems are 
arranged as chapters in the biography, so that between 
poem and poem we are treated to accounts of the 
‘‘environment,” &c., of the poet at the time each 
poem was composed, the proportion of Mr. Wallace 
and Dr. Chambers to Burns being about that of Fal- 
staff's sack to his bread. Various readings are noted 
as scrupulously as Shakspearian variants are noted 
by the Cambridge editors. Can this editor be so 
wholly destitute of sense, tact, and judgment as not 
to perceive that to deal with a poet like Burns in this 
fashion is as repulsive as it is absurd and futile? But 
Mr. Wallace’s book is only another illustration of one 
of the most alarming phenomena in modern English 
literature. Pedantry formerly exhausted itself on the 
Greek and Roman classics ; it is now extending to our 
own.  Shakspeare, Milton, and our graver classics 
have fallen an easy prey; but Burns! poor Burns! are 
we to wade to ‘‘Tam o’ Shanter,” ‘‘ Scots wha ha’,” 
and the “‘ Jolly Beggars” through dissertations on his 
‘* environment,” his religion, his amours, and exhaustive 
lists of his various readings ? 
‘* By your leave, my learned friends, 
You may be wrang,” 

he once wrote with reference to commentators of Mr. 
Wallace’s type, little dreaming that he would himself 
fall a victim to them. In the name of literature and 
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in the name of common sense we protest against the 
works of our poets being made the receptacles for the 
shot rubbish of indiscriminating industry. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Plutarch’s Lives.” Englished by Sir Thomas North, anno 
1579. With an Introduction by George Wyndham. Vols, 
V. and VI. London: David Nutt. 1896. 


WE. have already,-and more than once, directed attention 

to the interesting series of Tudor translations now being 
issued under the general editorship of Mr. W. E. Henley. The 
volumes before us constitute respectively the eleventh and 
twelfth instalments of the series, and complete the reprint of 
North’s version of Plutarch. Certainly the possessors of Mr. 
Henley’s sumptuous volumes can adorn their shelves with the 
sort of furniture that connoisseurs love, and the delighted eye 
can travel the pages of honest North with a luxurious comfort 
quite unknown to the readers of the venerable folio. It is, 
however, greatly to be regretted that Mr. Henley should not 
have added some notes, that the English reader might have 
some idea of the relation of North’s version to the original. 
It is a far cry from North to Plutarch. North translated 
not from the Greek of Plutarch, but from the French 
of Amyot, and Amyot from a Latin version of the Greek ; so 
that North’s version is thrice removed from the original, and 
it is certainly necessary for English readers who imagine they 
are reading Plutarch to bear this in mind. The Latin version 
is anything but accurate, and landed Amyot in some amazing 
blunders, and he, adding to them, passed the accumulated sum 
to North. North swelled the account with additions of his 
own, and finally error got fixed for ever and immortalized by 
Shakspeare. We think that Mr. Henley’s editorial labours 
might with propriety have extended to some sort of critical 
commentary and illustration. However, a handsome and 
readable reprint of so interesting a work is a great boon, and 
that Mr. Nutt and Mr. Henley have certainly given us. 


“ The Stories of the Kings of Norway called the Round World 
(Heimskringla).” By Snorri Sturluson. Done into English 
out of the Icelandic by William Morris and Eirfkr 
Magnusson. Vol. III. London: Bernard Quaritch. 
1896. 

We congratulate Messrs. Morris and Magnitisson on having 
nearly reached the conclusion of what must have been a very 
laborious work. This third volume contains versions of nine 
stories, which are translated very charmingly. But as a note 
to the volume announces that this version of the Heimskringla 
will soon be completed in a fourth volume, which will contain 
a Life of Sturluson, an account of the sources of his sagas and 
notes on each, we defer for the present a more particular notice 
of the work. 


“Considerations on Painting.” Lectures given in the year 
1893 at the Metropolitan Museum of New York. By John 
La Farge. New York and London: Macmillan & Co. 
1895. 

It is always interesting to hear an artist on his art ; the more 
so when, as in this case, the artist happens not only to hold a 
distinguished position, but to have reasoned out the theory 
which inspires his own practice with unusual power and earnest- 
ness of thought. For the reader must not misunderstand the 
scope and object of these lectures ; though addressed to students, 
they are not, as one might expect, devoted to practical instruc- 
tion. They presuppose a course of practical study, and are 
“ meant to explain the philosophy of usual teaching,” illustrated 
by continual reference to the collections of the Museum in 
which they were delivered. Having instructed his pupils in 
the grammar of their art, Mr. La Farge proceeds here to 
inquire “ what freedom there may be in the application of the 
tools which we have learnt to use.” And let us say at once 
that Mr. La Farge is singularly catholic, singularly free from 
dogmatism. That there is only one proper manner of carrying 
out a work of art is a creed he will not countenance. The 
masterpieces on the walls of the Museum would by their pre- 
sence make such teaching absurd. “ What would Rembrandt 
think, and Veronese, and Rubens, and Velasquez? Surely 
these men painted as well as you can ever hope to paint, 
and each one in a different method, and each one ad- 
miring the others, wondering at the other’s scope and the 
other’s art.” This spirit, this conception of “the Academy 
teaching certain things and the Museum all things,” 
runs through all Mr. La Farge’s pages; it makes all 
the more suggestive and persuasive his remarks on 
various painters. We do not remember any modern book 
which gives so complete an exhibition of the painter’s mind at 
work as this ; and though the author does not, evidently, write 
with a facile pen, he chooses his words well, so that, if some- 
times a little difficult, he is always interesting. Whether the 
lectures are of a kind for students of painting to get full profit 
from we do not know, and should be inclined to doubt. But 
they should profit many an art-critic. While so many clever 
people tell us that subject-matter is of no importance, that the 
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only question is Aow a thing is painted, it is good to find a 
distinguished artist holding firm to what we believe to be the 
groundwork of all criticism—that each personality implies its 
own subject-matter, and each subject-matter its own form. 
Some have founded on this the theory that every artist should 
consciously aim above all things at the expression of his own 
personality. Mr. La Farge, with wiser jekionan, points out 
the dangers of such an aim ; whatever a man produces, even if 
it be a copy of another's work, what is native and original in 
himself will come out in his productions. We have had space 
only for intimating briefly the kind of attitude which Mr. La 
Farge takes up, and, with a word of thanks to him for a valu- 
able little book, we commend it to the reader. 


“In the National Gallery.” By Cosmo Monkhouse. London: 
A. D. Innes & Co. 1895. 


Mr. Monkhouse’s guide to the Italian pictures in the 
National Gallery—the title is misleading, for he deals with no 
other School—is an admirable little work of its kind. It is not 
intended for students, nor is it merely popular oo: but for 
those who wish to get some real acquaintance with Italian art 
and its development, without going too far into difficult and 
obscure questions, it should be a capital help towards enjoy- 
ment of the Gallery. No other Gallery, of course, is so 
perfectly adapted to illustrate such a text. Mr. Monkhouse 
writes pleasantly, and makes his points tell. And, though 
we notice a tendency to make the magic name of Morelli 
responsible for all recent discoveries and ascriptions, the infor- 
mation is well up to date. The reproductions are satisfactory : 
but we confess we could wish away the Ruskinian and affected 
titles of the chapters. 


“ Rustic Adornments for Homes of Taste, &c.” By Shirley 
Hibberd. A New Edition, Revised by J. W. Sanders. 
London : W. H. & L. Collingridge. 1895. 

Something pleasing, an agreeably old-fashioned air, in this 
refurbished relic of another generation, makes us pause before 
scoffing at its elaborately unlovely exterior, its pages with 
shiny green and gold “embellishments” crawling round each 
of them, and its quaintly barbarous illustrations. Before very 
long, perhaps, much of the vaunted “decorations” of our day 
will be equally derided. And so long as Homes of Taste rejoice 
in Floral Embellishments, and Rockeries, and “ Vivariums,” 
so long will “ Rustic Adornments” provide a mass of useful 
information. Here is a specimen of the author's style—he 
is describing the entrance to a Home of Taste :—“ On reaching 
the entrance, guarded by high pillars (wreathed with Wistaria 
sinensis, and the creamy stars of Clematis montana), we meet 
with a group of white hydrangea (Thomas Hogg) backed by 
the broad bronze leaves of Ricinus Gibsonit, in front of which, 
and grouped with them, most brilliant blossoms of pure scarlet 
pelargoniums give a mass of warm colour.” 


“Etching, Drypoint, Mezzotint : the whole Art of the Painter- 
Etcher.” A Practical Treatise. By Hugh Paton. London: 
Raithby, Lawrence, & Co. 1895. 


We do not know that there was a crying need for another 
practical book on etching; but Mr. Paton’s is certainly the 
mest complete that we have seen. It is clearly and pleasantly 
written, has an index, and is very full on the question of 
materials, where to get or how to make them. On this point, 
as the author justly says, Lalanne’s admirable little handbook 
is rather meagre. Mr. Paton seems tohave no special pet theories, 
beyond advocating disuse of the acid bath in biting. He 
recommends pouring the acid on to the plate ; and, in securing 
delicate gradations, this method has decided merits. 


We have also received second edition of “Premature 
Burial,” by Franz Hartmann, M.D. (Swan Sonnenschein) ; 
“Pyramids and Pool Games,” by J. P. Buchanan, in Rout- 
ledge’s “ Oval” Series of Games ; new and cheaper edition of 
Sir John Lubbock’s “ The Use of Life” (Macmillan) ; “ Names 
and their Histories,” Alphabetically Arranged as a Handbook 
of Historical Geography, by Isaac Taylor, M.A., Litt.D., Hon. 
LL.D. (Rivington) ; new and revised edition of “The Church 
of Scotland : a Sketch of its History,” by the Rev. Pearson 
M‘Adam Muir, D.D. (A. & C. Black); “Coomassie,” by H. 
M. Stanley (Sampson Low); Fascicule 15 of Hatzfeld, Dar- 
mesteter and Thomas’s “ Dictionnaire Général de la Langue 
Frangaise,” Four-Goyavier (Paris: Ch. Delagrave); third 
edition of Sir Frederick Pollock’s “The Land Laws” (Mac- 
millan) ; “ The Vaccination Question,” by A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
(Methuen) ; thirty-third revised edition of “Every Man’s Own 
Lawyer” (Crosby Lockwood) ; “ The Bibliography of Tenny- 
son,” by the Author of “Tennysoniana,” Richard Herne 
Shepherd (printed for Subscribers only); popular edition of 
“The Life and Adventures of George Augustus Sala,” by 
Himself (Cassell) ; “ Rochester Diocesan Directory” (Wells 
Gardner) ; “ Peveril of the Peak” (3 vols.) and “Quentin 
Durward” (2 vols.), in Archibald Constable’s Reprint ; a new 
edition of “A Handy Book of the Church of England,” by the 
Rev. Edward L. Cutts, D.D. (S.P.C.K.) ; “The Official Year- 
Book of the Church of England, 1896” (S.P.C.K.) ; Vol. VI. of 
Archibald Constable’s “ Whitehall” Shakspeare, containing 
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“ Richard IIIL.,” “King John” and “ Richard II.,” with notes 
and glossaries ; forty-seventh edition of Cardinal Gibbons’s 
“The Faith of Our Fathers” (Baltimore : John Murphy & Co.) ; 
“ Philips’ Handy-Volume Atlas of London,” a series of fifty- 
five sectional maps (on a scale of three inches to the mile) of 
the county of London, with a complete index, small 8vo. 
(Philips). 
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DUNLOP 


Pneumatic Tyres 
for Carriages 


ADVANTAGES. —The perfection of ease.—Absolutely noiseless.—Reduction in draught of 
one third.—Saving of all wear to the — ey to the roughest roads.—Give no 
trouble.—Appearance of wheel practically unaltered.—Can be fitted to existing w 

A la Exhibition Carriages, built the best Coachbuilders, and each fitted with these 

also full particulars obtained on ication from 


The Pneumatic Tyre Co., Ltd., 
14 Regent Street (Waterloo Place), S.W. 


BORWICK’S 
POWDER 


PACKAGES. 
WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
SUTTON’S GRASSES AND CLOVERS 


TEMPORARY PASTURE from 12/- per acre. 
PERMANENT PASTURE from 15/- to 32/- per acre. 
According to the Nature of the Soil and Purpose in View. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS SEE 


SUTTON’S FARMERS’ YEAR BOOK for 1896, Now Ready. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 
Genuine only direct from SUTTON & SONS, READING. 


Have become 
universal for Cycles 


RIO GRANDE IRRIGATION. 


NEW HOMES in the “SUNSHINE STATE” of 
AMERICA, EXCEPTIONAL unity to join FRUIT and VINE 
GROWING COLONY in NEW MEXICO, U.S.A. ONLY SMALL CAPITAL 
REQUIRED. Land on ten years’ time. Experienced Local Adviser. Income, 
first year. LARGE PROFITS. Superior market and railway facilities. 1,500 
miles nearer than California to Chicago and New York. Four to seven weeks 
EARLIER Fruiting Season. IDEAL CLIMATE FOR WEAK LUNGS. 
Hp Shooting. For FREE Illustrated Pamphlet and full address, 
esilla Valley Irrigation Colony, 34 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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THE CLAIMS OF 
VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


Present controversy on the claims of Voluntary schools has had, at 
least, two indisputably good results. The public has clearly seen the 
extent and value of the Church’s past services to elementary education : 
and the Church has learnt to measure her future task, and to take heart 
for it. 

We write on behalf of a district which has claims upon the nation, 
second to none, and in which the educational work of the Church is 
beset with such special difficulties that men’s hearts may easily fail them 
in its contemplation. 

The Diocese of Rochester contains, besides Chatham, Gravesend, 
&c., the whole area of South London—many miles of squalid tenements, 
closely packed with poor and struggling workers, far removed from the 
few districts in the Diocese which are able to give them help. 

What the importance of the school is as a social, civic, and re- 
ligious influence in such a region needs no telling ; and whatever duty 
the Church has in regard to the schools must be here, at once, most 
urgent and most difficult. 

The record of the past three years is that, under the stimulus of the 
well-known Circular of the Department, £125,000 has been given and 
spent by Churchmen in the diocese upon fabrics alone ; and what 
were, in some cases, dingy, ill-ventilated buildings, have been trans- 
formed into bright and wholesome schools. 

The task thus laid upon the Church was heavy, because she had 
been at work educating the poor long before any State aid was given— 
in some cases even in the last century--so the buildings were often 
antiquated, and that especially in parishes such as those on the river 
bank, which, because they were the oldest centres of population, had 
become the poorest. 

This heavy work would have been impossible if the Diocesan Board 
of Education had not been able (besides much indirect aid and en- 
couragement) to make grants which have amounted to £3,583. 

Now, as to the future. 

We need £1,000 to complete the work of defence and repair, by 
paying grants, which we have conditionally promised, and relieving 
managers who have pledged their private resources to architects and 
builders. 

But we would fain also recover lost ground. In the panic after 
1870 the Diocese lost about fifty schools (in the last thirteen years she 
has only lost three). We are inquiring into the condition and present 
use of these buildings. We hope to recover some of them. It would 
immensely assist us to do so if a few Churchmen would promise us a 
definite sum, upon which we could make a proportionate claim for 
every reopened school. 

And then there is new ground. What that means, an hour or so 
spent in Battersea, Greenwich, Plumstead, and many other districts 
would quickly and vividly show, by the token of a vast acreage of 
newly sprung and ever-extending streets. It is not right that, in such 
neighbourhoods, al] the parents should be forced to send their children 
to the Board schools for lack of Church schools, and it has been proved 
that many of them prefer Church schools, even where the premises are 
homely, and they only have tens, where the Board schools have hun- 
dreds, of children. 

Since 1870, seventy-two new parishes have been formed in the 
Diocese, but only sixteen have been supplied with Church schools. 
This is not surprising, seeing that the Church and endowment have 
had to be provided. Some of the new parishes are now anxious to have 
schools, and in several cases sites are awaiting us if they can be promptly 
occupied. But Church schools can only be built in such districts 
by a large measure of central help and encouragement, and we should 
be thankful, indeed, ifour Diocesan Board had a sum of £5,000, which 
it could turn to excellent account, by making loans on new school 
buildings. We ought to have as much more to make grants, given on 
condition that treble the amount is raised from other sources. 

There is no doubt that we ought to ask to be entrusted with £11,000 
for the work of the next five years. 4 

Considering the scale and the importance of the work, is it too large 
a demand, or larger than the attitude which the Church has taken 
towards the Government and Parliament in the matter of her schools, 
entitles, or rather bids, us to make ? 

Are there not those who have made fortunes by the labours of South 
Londoners, or by the sale of their land to the speculative builder, who 
will recognize the debt which they owe, and make the Diocesan Board 
their almoner ? 

Contributions to this work will Le gladly received by the Lishop of 
Rochester ; by the Secretary of the Board, the Rev. A. W. Maplesden, 
The Church Institute, Upper Tooting ; or by the Westminster Branch 
of the London and County Bank. 

EDWARD ROFFEN. 
HUYSHE SOUTHWARK. 
CHARLES BURNEY. 

J. ERSKINE CLARKE. 
C. E. BROOKE. 


Bishop’s House, Kennington : 
16 March, 1896. 
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THE 
SCHOOL FOR THE INDIGENT 
BLIND, 


ST. GEORGE’S FIELDS, SOUTHWARK. 
Junior Branch School— 
WANDSWORTH COMMON, S.W. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Upwards of 220 blind people receive the benefit of this 
Charity. Candidates totally blind, between the ages of 
7 and 21, are elected by votes of subscribers, and (free of 
all cost) are received for six years at least, during which 
they are educated, taught a trade, and instructed in music 
if of sufficient ability. 


SPECIAL APPEAL FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Average legacies for the ten years ending 1874 ... £9,000 
1884 ... £8,409 
” ” ” ” 1894 acon 43747 

45,000 reserved money sold out during the last two 
years. 

Bankers’ account overdrawn £ 1,000 (increasing). 

An Annual Subscription of One Guinea entitles the 
donor to one vote for each vacancy at all elections ; Life 
Subscriptions, Ten Guineas. 


Bankers—LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED, 54 St. James’s 
Street, S.W. 


ST. CLARE HILL, M.A., Chaplain and Secretary. 


Metropolitan Visiting and Relief Association. 


(Founded by Bishop Blomfield in 1843.) 
President—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Vice-Presidents—The LORD BISHOPS OF ROCHESTER and 
ST. ALBANS. 

Office: 464 Pall Mall, S.W. Secretary: J. HW. ALLEN, Esq. 


The AIM of the ASSOCIATION is to DISTRIBUTE such 
FUNDS as may be committed to it in grants to the local committees 
of poor parishes proportionate to the needs of each. 

The Clergy and District Visitors are the Unpaid Agents of Relief, 
and possess the indispensable qualification of personal knowledge of 
the poor. 

The overburdened clergy are hereby greatly assisted in dealing with 
the distressing cases constantly before them. 

The religious persuasion of the poor is no obstacle to their relief. 

Co-operation with public and other charitable bodies is duly studied, 

Cheques, payable to J. H. ALLEN, should be sent to the Office, 
46A Pall Mall, $.W.; or to the Bankers, LLoyps BankinG Co, 
(Herries & Co. Branch), 16 St. James’s Street, S.W. 


MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN, 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

This Society carries on medical mission work amongst 
the fishermen on the North Sea fishing grounds and 
elsewhere. 

Number of services held in 1894 » 2,301 
In and out patients treated in 1894 . » 9,791 
Supported entirely by voluntary contributions, 
Requires £20,000 per annum. 

FUNDS urgently NEEDED. 
Treasurer—THOMAS B, MILLER, Esa, 

Offices—181 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 


INTERNATIONAL HORSE AND HORSELESS CARRIAGE AND 
ROAD LOCOMOTION EXHIBITION, 
MAY to JULY, 1896. 
President—The Right Hon. Colonel Sir WALTER WILKIN, Lord Sages of 
London, — Master of the Worshipful Company of Coach Maker 
No Charge for Space for Horseless Carriages. 
The available road distance in the groun4s for Practical amesemeente with Horseless 
Carriages is Upwards of Eight Miles. 
The Whole of the Grand Central Nave, with Eastern and Western Corridors and 
Courts available for Coaches, Carriages, and accessories. 
No Charge for Hors:-drawn Coaches, Carriages, and Accessories of Historical or 
General Interest. 
For Engineering and Technical details a apply to the Hon. Executive Commissioner, 
Appli R. A.M., Inst. C.E., M. Inst. 
pplications for prospectus and inquiries respecting space, &c., to re to 
the Manacer, Crystal Palace, SE. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. — GOOD euIDAY (April 3). 
GREAT SACRED CONCER 


At 

Solo Vocalists : Miss ——- re, Miss ye McKenzie, Mr. Edward Lloyd and 

Mr. Santley. The Crystal Palace Choir and the Orchestral and Military Bands. 
Conductor, Mr. AUGUST MANNS. 

Numbered Seats, 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d., may now be booked ; Unnumbered Seats, 1s. 


At 8 o'Clock. 
EVENING CONCERT 
By the Band of HER MAJESTY’S GRENADIER GUARDS 
y permission of Colonel Oliphant). 
Conductor .. .. .. Lieut. DAN GODFREY. 
No extra charge. 


ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER ETCHERS.—ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY NOW OPEN at the SOCIETY'S 


GALLERY, 5a Pall Mall East, from 10 to 6. Admission, rs. 
A. STEWART, Secretary. 


REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed or 

Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
Loans granted thereon, by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY (Limited), 10 ) Pome = Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
1835. Capital, £500,000. 


T YPE- -WRITING.—Most CAREFUL and ACCURATE 

COPYING by Messrs. RAYNE & CO., Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. Highest references. Translations, Circulars, and Notices by Copy- 
ing Process at lowest rates. Envelopes and Wrappers addressed. Established 1892. 
Terms on application post free. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


THE undermentioned CASES, for which it has not been found possible 

to raise the necessary help from other sources, are RECOMMENDED 
by the CHARITY ORANISATION SOCIETY. Contributions towards 
their assistance will be gladly received by C. S. Locu, Secretary, 
15 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C 


17,264.—£ 5 4s. is wanted to su plement contributions by rela- 
tions and friends for an elderly W who has been pensioned for three 
years. She was formerly a schoolmistress, now crippled by rheumatism. 


16 1863-— £5 17s. needed to continue an allowance to a 
7" mf blindness and delicate health prevent her from 
caring a elations and clergy help and friends give meals occa- 


sionally. 


18,614.—£7 3s. uired to pay a pension of 5s. 6d. a week to 
a respectable WIDOW of 62, astuing rom heart disease. She lives with a 
married Soot en who looks after her. An old employer, who used to con- 
tribute towards her maintenance, has lately died, and the Committee, in 
consequence, has had to increase its allowance. 


18,715.—Wanted /1 8s. od. t to complete a pension of 8s. 6d. 
for the o_—— WIDOW, aged 63, of a fish-hawker and Feiowship 
a ww for 4o years in a sick club, and, like his wife, bore an ex 
charact and om contribute. 


17,215.—£6 tos. needed to complete an allowance of 7s. 6d. 
to a highly-respectable SINGLE WOMAN aged 71. She was a cook for 
many years, but has been in bad health for past seven or eight years. 
eco savings are long since exhausted, She has no relations living who can 
e'p. 


4,106, — —The sum of £7 3s. wanted to pay a weekly pension 
éd. to a respectable OLD WIDOW of 77, whose husband was 
# to the City of London Infirmary. For many years she was dependent 
on her son, who was a compositor, and lived with her prior to his —) 
a!lowing her 20s. a week. He is now dead. She is very highly spoken of 
all who know her. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 

NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 26th, 27th, 28th.— 
ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per 
annum, will be awarded. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates 
must be under 15.—Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, — An EXAMINATION to 
fill up not less than SEVEN RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 

SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO valuable EX HIBITIONS will take place in July next. 

Details may be obtained from the Heap-Master, 19 Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


EVENOAKS SCHOOL,--Founded 1432. Reorganized 

1877. Headmaster, D. M. BIRKETT, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. 

Endowed Public School, Modern and Classical. Good buildings, rnely situated. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY ust. —Apply Heapmaster, Sc House. 


RADLEY VOLLEGE, Scholarships 1896. Two of £80, 
Wanven, tion, July 17. For particulars apply to the 


ROYAL INDIAN) ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
The COURSE of STUDY is arran fit an ENGINEER for employment 
in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About ‘FORTY STUDENTS will be admitted 
in September 1896. The Secretary of State will offer them for competition Twelve 
Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works nt, and Three 
Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Ti Department.—For 
apply to the Secretary, at the College. 


ELTHAM COLLEGE.—The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

Incorporated 1840. The Annual Examination for OPEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be held at Eltham on April 8,9, and 10. Tea i 
value £40 to £20 may be awarded.—Apply to HEADMASTER. 


HARROW.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — BOWDEN 
a SCHOOL, Sudbury Hill, Harrow. 

Mr. rHouss 5G > DARNELL, an Old Harrovian, assisted by five 
Resident Tutors, REPARES BOYS fron seven to fourteen years of age for 
Entrance and Scholarship Examinations at all Public Schools. Delightful i 
and 30 acres of ground ; every encouragement given to cricket, —— and 4 
Five cobs and kept for riding. Lar, lay all and 
y the two eants from Harrow 00. Genes to 
the health and comfort of each tony Terms moderate. 


BRACING EAST COAST (near Sea). 

WOODBRIDGE SCHOOL.—PUBLIC SCHOOL 

EDUCATION at moderate fees. Splendid climate. Fine Buildisgs. Play- 
ing Fields 34 acres. Preparation for amy Navy, and all Examinations. Leaving 
Exhibitions (£50 for 3 years). FOUR HO SE SCHOL ARSHIPS (two for = 
intending medical or scientific students) £20 for tion, 
Full fees, 55 and 60 Guineas.—Apply, Rev. P. E. fizceus. 


COMMERCIAL. 


BURLINGTON CARRIAGE 60., LTD. 


BUILDERS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
315-317 Oxford Street, W. 


Old and Aristocratic Designs reproduced in Steel and 
Hickory at half the weight. 


Builders of FAMILY OMNIBUSES 
For most County FAMILIES. 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 
of purchase arranged at Cash Prices. 


Specialty: Light Cob-sized LANDAUS. 
315-317 OXFORD STREET, W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED FUNDS . . . . £20,000,000. 


THE 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 

INVESTED FUNDS .... £8,690,934. 
FIRE. — LIFE. — ENDQWMENTS. — ANNUITIES. 
EX®ENSES RATE. 

LIFE BONUSES LARCE, cither in Cash or Additions to Sum Assured. 
For Prospectus. 


Head Offices: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


P. and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, 
EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS via BOMBAY.. every week. 

CALCUTTA CHINA, Aus NEW ZEA.) 

A, C 
LAND, TASMANIA, and NAPLES .....0....0.0c0c..05 j every fortnight. 
VENICE and BRINDISI to EGYPT + the BAST........ every three weeks, 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 


apply at te Offices, 122 Leadenhall! Street, E.C., or 
London, S. 


UNION LINE 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 
WEEKLY SAILINGS from SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Express London to Southampton, 
Cheap Tickets for passengers’ friends. ao Tickets to all Ports, 


Apply to the UNION STEAM | SHIP. COMPANY, Ltd., 14 Cockspur Street, 
SOUTH AFRICAN-HOUSE, o4-6 Street Within, London, E.C. 
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SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


HE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
gw BROAD ST., ; ond .C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, sw 
Ss, Over AI, 
COZENS SMITH. General M. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
cor cliggabove COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
Managers . SNDERSON & CO. 


For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S YACHTING CRUISES 
For GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, &c. 
vi “LUSITANIA,” 3,877 tons ister, will leave London, 21st March, for a 
visiting GIBRALTAR, MALAGA, PALERMO, MALTA, KATAKOLO, NAUPLIA, 


For SICILY, VENICE, CORFU, ALGERIA, &c. 
The “GARONNE,” 3,876 tons register. will leave London 22nd April, visiting CADIZ, TANGIER, 


MALAGA, PALERMO, TAORMINA, VENICE, Raju SA, CORFU, MALTA, PHILIPPEVILLE 
(for Constantine), GIBRALTAR, arriving at Plymouth 2gth May, and London, 


String Band, Electric Light, High-class Cuisine. 
F. GREEN & CO Head Offices : 
Managers: { ANDERSON. ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue. 


For particulars of the above and of later Cruises apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch 
London, E.C., or to the West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


H. HALFORD | Business at close prices. 


and | Speculative Accounts opened. 
COMPANY, | Dealings reported by wire if required. 
Full particulars on application. 
STOCK BROKERS, 
| Prompt Settlements. 
70 and 71 | ‘Thousands of Testimonials from Clients. 
! 
Palmerston Buildings, | African and Australian Mines—a 
Specialit 
Old Broad Street, 
Lond Lists of Closing Prices gratis. 
Bankers, Parr's and Alliance Bank, 
| Limited. 
Established 1869. | Telegrams: “Monitor, London.” 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER FIRM. 


BOOKS. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS N 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED 9R VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: “BOOKMEN, LONDON.” Code: UNICODE. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


Now ready, Fifty-eighth Edition, price 2s. 
‘THE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By a Lapy. 
The Original Authorised Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: Simpkin, Marsuatt, Hamittron, Kenr & Co., Limited. 


JUST PUBLISHED, super-royal 8vo. cloth, gilt top, price 21s. 


FROM NORTH POLE TO 
EQUATOR. 


Studies of Wild Life and Scenes in many Lands. 
BY THE NATURALIST-TRAVELLER. 
ALFRED EDMUND BREHM, 
Author of Bird-Life,"” ‘‘ Tierleben,” &c. &c. 
Translated from the German by MARGARET R. THOMSON, 


Edited by J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., F.R.S.E. 


WITH EIGHTY-THREE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 


LONDON : BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS 
G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


SELLERS, of 27 and Street, New York, and « BEDFORD 
yy 7 STRAND, LON on desire to call the aticntion of the 
READING 5 EUPAL w to the om facilities presented by their Braich House in 
J.ondon for a Ne the most favourable terms, orders for t own “STANDARD 
PUBLICATIO , and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PER!) DICALS, 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST 
OF NEW NOVELS. 


JUST READY. 


MISS DRUMMOND’S DILEMMA. 
R. RAMSAY. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NOW READY. 


GIFTS and WEIRDS. By Liy Perks, 


Author of “ A Late Springtime” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
NOW READY. 


THE INDIAN UNCLE. By Lesuie Kern, 


Author of “Lisbeth” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
NOW READY. 


THE MYSTERY of MR. BERNARD BROWN. 


By E. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ This is the b&t mystery story we have read for many a long month.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Four Press Opinions of 


DOVE SONO.—PART II. 


A Volume of Verse. 


Small crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


“The author of ‘Dove Sono’ has ““We have not been favoured with 
something to say. His picture of the | Part I. of ‘Dove Sono.’ If it is as 
boarding-house is full of vivid touches, | 2Wful a book as Part II. we are glad, 
of brilliant little revelations of cha. | 4nd hope the publishers will not rectify 

“*Too much cannot be said in praise 


Brighton Guardian. 
of this excellent production (‘The | “ The longest and most important 
Boarding House’). 


The stanzas which poem, ‘ The Boarding House,’ is a piece 
follow it are also full of poetic senti- of bad prose pa into most un- 


ment and pleasant to read.” musical kv 
Western Morning News. Sheffield Independent, 
LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., LTD. 


SEELEY & C0.’S BOUKS 
E DI N B U RGH * Picturesque Notes. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


A New Iilustrated Edition, with Four Etchings and Four Photo- 
gravure Plates, and many minor Illustrations in pen-and-ink, 
pencil, and wash, by T. Hamilton Crawford, of the Royal 
Scottish Water-Colour Society. Large demy 8vo. in roxburgh 
binding, price 16s. net. 


SOCRATES AND ATHENIAN SOCIETY IN 


HIS DAY: a Biographical Sketch. By A. D. Goptey, Fellow and Tutor 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
aa onal Cotte draws an admirable portrait of Socrates...... his translations are 
skilful and spirited.” — Times. 


EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIMES 


THE LIBERATION OF ITALY. By the 


Countess Evetyn MarTinenGo Cesaresco. With Portraits. Cloth, 5s. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NAVIES. By 


Captain S. Earptey Witmot, R.N. With Illustrations, Cloth, ss. 


THE REFOUNDING OF THE GERMAN 


By Colonel Matzeson, C.S.1. With Portraits and Plans. 
loth, 


THE AFGHAN WARS. By AkrcuipaLp 


Forses. With Portraits and Plans. Cloth, 5s. 


THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. By Sir 


Epwarp Hamtey, K.C.B. With Portraits and Plans. Cloth, 5s. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY. By Colonel Matte- 


SON, C.S.1. With Portraits and Plans. Cloth, 5s. 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN ENGINEERING. By 


L. F. Vernon Hare ourr. With Illustrations. Cloth, 5s. 


WORKS BY PROFESSOR CHURCH. —Price 5s. each. 


THE 4 we OF ATHENS: a Tale of | A YOUNG MACEDONIAN WITH 
the Pel nesian War ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 
THE STO Y OF 1HE ODYSSEY. STORIES FROM HOMER. 
THE STORY OF THE seeab. STORIES FROM VIRGIL, 
THE BURNING OF ROM STORIES FROM THE GREEK 
THE STORY OF THE PERSIAN TRAGEDIANS. 
WAR. STORIES OF one EAST, FROM 
WITH THE KING AT OXFORD. HERODOTU 


London: SEELEY & CO., Limirep, Essex Street, Strand, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 8vo. 30s. net. 


THE LIFE of CARDINAL MANNING, Archbishop 
of With Portraits. 


Westminster. By EpmuNv SHERIDAN PURCELL. 2 vols. 


8vo. ros. net. 


CAMPAIGNING in SOUTH AFRICA and EGYPT. 


By Major General W. C. F. Motynevux. 
THE TIMES.—“ A bright and entertaining record of personal experiences.” 


rown 8vo. 1os. 6d. 


Cc 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. Statistical and 
Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the Year 1896. Edited by 
. Scott KELTIE, Assistant Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. 
hirty-third Annual Publication. Revised after Official Returns. 

THE TIMES.—“ To say that the ‘Statesman’s Year Book’ is up to date is to 
say nothing new, and to those who have had occasion to consult its es in t 
years, no higher commendation can be given than that the 1896 Edition is fully 
worthy of its predecessois.” 


MACMILLAN’S 8'X-SHILLING NOVELS.—New Volume. 
THE COURTSHIP of MORRICE BUCKLER. A 


Romance. By A. E. W. Mason, Author of “‘A Romance of Wastdale.” 
Crown 8vo. 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volume. 
AMERICAN DISCOURSES. By Martruew Arnovp. 
lobe 8Bvo. 5s. 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES —New Volume. 
SIR THOMAS BROWNE’S HYDRIOTAPHIA and 


the GARDEN cof CYRUS. Edited by the late W. A. Greexnitt, M.D. 
Oxon. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 


COTTON SPINNING. By Wituram Scorr Taccarr. 


Vol. I. Including all Processes up to the end of Carding. 
Globe 8vo. 2s. 


A FIRST SKETCH of ENGLISH HISTORY. Part II. 


1307-1€8>. By E. J. Maruew, M.A., LL.B, 


MACMILLAN’3 ENGLISH CLASS”CS.—New Volume. 
POEMS of ENGLAND. A Selection of English 


Patriotic Poetry. With Notes by Hererorp E. Geosce, M.A., and ARTHUR 
Sipewick, M.A. Globe 8vo. 2s. éd. 


MACMILLAN & CO. (LIMITED), LONDON. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


CAPTAIN THE HON. D. A. BINGHAM. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF PARIS. By Capt. the 


Hon. DPD. A. Bincuam, Author of “ Napoleon's Last patches,” “‘ The 
Bastille.” 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 18s. 
Daily Chronicle says :—** Here we have the story, or rather the stories, of another 
* Englishman in Paris,’ but with a decided difference. For Capt. Bingham makes 
no mystery about his own p>rsonality, the authorship of his volumes, or his sources 
and opportunities of information....../ And he has set them down, it must be owned, 
in a most charmingly chatty manner, with the practised oy of the English journalist 
and the delicate art of the French racontewr...... The tout ensemble forms very 


entertaining reading.” 
LORD CLARENCE PAGET. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND JOURNALS OF 


ADMIRAL LORD CLARENCE PAGET, G.C.B. Edited by Sir Arruur 
Orway, Bart. Containing several Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 16s. 

Morning Post says:—‘‘ The geniality and good spirits of Lord Clarence Paget s 
Autobiography faithfully reflect the temperaments and character of one of the 
most popular sailors and naval politicians of his day...... His Autobiography has 
the rare virtue of being absolutely without egotism, while it makes us appreciate his 
character and his career.” 

G. ARCHDALL REID. 


THE PRESENT EVOLUTION OF MAN. 


By G. Arcupatt Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Daily Telegraph says :—‘* An original and practical contribution of high import- 
ance. Mr. Reid considers the physical evolution of humanity as affected by germ 
diseases, and the mental evolution as influenced by alcohol and narcotics...... the 
whole argument of the volume is extremely suggestive and valuable. Man's future 
can be foretold « nly s» far as we can foretell the course of development. The present 
| ag eyo evolution of man is, therefore, a subject of supreme importance, 

Mr. Reid has treated it with science and courage.” 


STUART CUMBERLAND. 


WHAT I THINK OF SOUTH AFRICA, 


Its People and its Politics. By Stuart Cumpertann. With Portraits 
and Iilustrations. Crown 8vo. «s. 
World says: -** Mr, Stuart Cumberland has the courage of his opinions, and th: 


a of expres-ing them in clear, forcible, and often humorous language...... Mr. 
mberland's word-pictures of various places he has visited in South Africa...... are 
very striking. ‘here is not a dull page in the book.” 


OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


LYRICAL VERSE FROM ELIZABETH TO 


VICTORIA, Edited by Oswatp Crawrurp. With copious Notes, Index 
of Writers, and Index of First Lines. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
®,* A Limited Large Paper Edition, bound in full morocco, by Zaehnsdorf, 21s. net. 
The Saturday Review says :—‘‘ An admirable work of its kind; admirable in its 
arrangements, leaving little to be desired in what it includes and ludes, a 
nothing to be desired in the point of get-up--the beautiful and tasteful garb which 
fits the volume to be an ornament to drawing-room or boudoir— while its contents 


will recommend it alike to the cultivated man and woman of the world, and to the 
student of English poetry.” 


CHAPMAN & HALL (Limited), London, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO0.’S LIST. 
MR. GROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, Crown 8vo. 6/- 


CLEG KELLY, 


ARAB OF THE CITY. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 


AUTHOR OF “THE RAIDERS,” “ THE STICKIT 
MINISTER,” &c. 


MR. LOCKER-LAMPSON’S MEMOIRS. 
On March 27, with 2 Portraits, 8vo. 155. 


MY CONFIDENCES: 


An Autobiographical Sketch, addressed to my Descendants. 
By FREDERICK LOCKER-LAMPSON, 
Edited by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 


MR. MERRIMAN’S POPULAR NOVEL. 
Second Edition nearly exhausted, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SOWERS. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of * With Edged 
Tools,” ** The Grey Lady,” &c. 


“ From first to last the book teems with interest...... There have been few such 
good novels for years."—Mr. James Payn in the /d/ustrated London News. 


THE SOWERS. THE SOWERS. 


SECOND EDITION. SECOND EDITION. 


“It is the most absorbing story I have read for many a day, and reveals an 
spicuously without.” — Vanity Fair. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “* DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


On March 26, 15s. net, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
Volume XLV . (POCOCK-PUCKERING) of THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


Volume I. was published on January rst, 1885, and a further Volume will be issued 
Quarterly until the completion of the Work. 


THE TRANSVAAL CBISIS. 
Just published. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


JOHANNESBURG in ARMS, 1895-6 ; being 


the Observations of a Casual Spectator. By Cuartes G. Tuomas. 
“ Wholesomely free from partiality."—Daily News. 


HYPNOTISM, MESMERISM, and the NEW 


WITCHCRAFT. By Exnest Harr, formerly Surgeon to the West-London 
Hespital apd Ophthalmic Surgeon to St. Mary's Hospital. SECOND 
EDITION. Enlarged, with Chapters on “‘ The Eternal Gullible,” and Note 
on “ The Hypnotism of Trilby.” Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE BROWNINGS for the YOUNG, Edited 


NEW STORY HY JAMES PAYN. 
NOTICE.—THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


APRIL contains the first instalment of a Story in three parts 
entitled 


**THE DISAPPEARANCE OF GEORGE DRIFFELL,” 
By JAMES PAYN, 


and the following contributions :—‘* CLARISSA FURIOSA,” 
by W. E. NORRIS, Chaps. XIIL-XVL; ‘* FLORIDA 
IN WINTER”; “THE PRINCIPLES OF MISS 
MEHITABEL”; *“ POPULAR SONGS”; and ‘* ANIMAL 
TEMPERS.” 


At all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’, on Thursday next. Price 6d. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


—~e—— 


ROYAL NAVY HANDBOOKS. 


EDITED BY 
COMMANDER CHARLES N. ROBINSON, R. N. 


The literature of the British Empire has hitherto been lacking in any 
kind of comprehensive series of works treating of the various departments 
and matters connected with or constituting a part of the Royal Navy. 

The Royal Navy Handbooks have been projected to supply this de- 
ficiency in our literature, and the series as a whole is intended to form a 
complete exhibition of the Fleet as it is—the genesis, growth, and govern- 
ment of the British navy. 


The following Volumes will be ready this month, 
Crown 8vo. 5s. each. 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATION: The Con- 


stitution, Character, and Functions of the Board of Admiralty and 
of the Civil Departments it Directs. Admiral Sir R. VESEY 
HAMILTON, G.C.B., late First Sea Lord of the Admiralty. 
[Now ready. 
** The high merits of this handy book make it one which every member 
of Parliament ought to master, and that at once." —Daily Chronicle. 


TORPEDOES and TORPEDO-VESSELS. 


With a Chapter on the Effects of Torpedo Warfare, by one who was 
nt at the Yalu and at Weiheiwei. By Lieutenant G. E. 
ARMSTRONG, late R.N. [/mmediately. 


THE MECHANISM of MEN-OF-WAR: 
being a Description of the Machinery to be found in Modern Fighting 
Ships. By Fleet Engineer REGINALD C. OLDKNow, R.N. 


[/mmediately. 
Other Volumes to follow. 
Complete List, post free, on application. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 


THE BRITISH FLEET. The Growth, 
Achievements, and Duties of the Navy of the Empire. By Com- 
mander CHARLES NAPIER ROBINSON, R.N. With about 150 
Illustrations. 

‘* A work which we commend to the attention of every one who wishes 
to know what the Navy was and is."—Zdinburgh Review. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


ALPHABETS. A _ Handbook of Letter- 
ing, compiled for the Use of Artists, Designers, Handicraftsmen, and 
Students. With Complete Historical and Practical Descriptions. By 
EDWARD F. STRANGE. With more than 200 Illustrations. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


LESBIA. 
A NOVEL. 
By ANNA C, STEELE, 
Author of “‘ Gardenhurst,” “ Broken Toys,” “ Condoned,” “Clove Pink,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


a merits far surpassing those of most modern women's 
novels. The style is all her own, the characters are clear cut, and the 
dialogue is smart." —Zcho. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE EX-LIBRIS SERIES. 


mperial 16mo. 7s. 6d. net. 


I 
BOOKBINDINGS, OLD and NEW. By 


Professor BRANDER MATTHEWS. With numerous Illustrations. 
A brightly written handbook on this fascinating subject.” 7imes. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Edited by Professor J. W. HALES, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE AGE of DRYDEN. By Ricnarp 


GARNETT, C.B., LL.D. 
‘* Within the limits of his space Dr. Garnett surveys the several depart- 
ments of literature in this period with singular comprehensiveness, broad 
sympathy, and fine critical sagacity.”— 7imes. 


Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


THE TRADITIONAL TEXT of the 


HOLY GOSPELS Vindicated and Established. By the late Joun 
WILLIAM BurGon, B.D., Dean of Chichester. Arranged, Com- 
pleted, and Edited by EDwARD MILLER, M.A., Wykehamical Pre- 
bendary of Chichester Cathedral, Author of ‘‘ A Guide to the Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament.” 


LONDON : GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY. 
Edited by W. ROBERTS, 
Author of “‘ The Bookhunter in London,” ‘‘ The Earlier History of Bookselling,” 
** Printers’ Marks,” &c. 
Cloth, price 4s. 6d. ; Roxburghe half-morocco, 7s. 6d. 
Large-Paper, 21s. net. 


-BOOK-VERSE. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF POEMS OF BOOKS AND BOOKMEN FROM 
THE EARLIEST TIMES TO RECENT YEARS. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


Book Song: An Anthology of Poems of Books and Bookmen, from 
Modern Authors. Edited by GLEEson WuiTE. 

How to Form a Library. By Henry B. Wueat ey, F.S.A. 
Second Edition. Contents: How Men have Formed Libraries.—How to 
Buy.—Public Libraries.— General Bibliographies. — Special Bibliographies.— 
Publishing Societies.—Child's Library. Hund Books. 

Olid Cookery Books and Ancient Cuisine. By WILLIAM CAREW 
Hazuitr. 

The Literature of Local Institutions. By G. LAURENCE GOMME, 
F.S.A. 


Foreign Visitors in England, and What They have Thought of Us ; 
being some Notes on their Books and Opinions during the last Three 
Cxnturies. By Eowarp Situ. 

Modern Methods of Illustrating Books. Commencing with the early 
forms of illustrating books, and tracing the art down to our own day, the 
author leads the reader up to modern processes of producing illustrations. 

The Dedication of Bcoks. To Patron and Friend. A Chapter in 
Literary History. By Henry B. WHeartcey, F.S.A. 

Gleanings in Old Garden Literature. By WititiaM CAREW 
Hazuirt. 

The Story of some Famous Books. Second Edition. By EDWARD 
Saunpers, Author of *‘ Salad for the Social.” 

The Enemies of Books, By Wit11aM Biapes. Second Edition. 
This entertaining volume gives a series of readable chapters on the various 
causes which have operated in the destruction of books. 

The Book of Noodles. Stories of Simpletons; or, Fools and their 
Follies. By W. A. CLouston, Author of “ Popular Tales and Fictions ” &c. 

How to Catalogue a Library. By HENRY B, WHEATLEY, F.S.A., 
Author of “‘ How to Form a Library.” 

Reporting in the Olden Time and To-day. By JOouN PENDLETON, 
Author of “ The History of Derbyshire.” 

Studies in Jocular Literature. A Popular Subject more closely Con- 
sidered. By Wittiam C. Haziirt. 

The Story of the IMITATIONE CHRISTI. By LEONARD 
Wueattey. With a Portrait of Thomas Kempis. 

Books Condemned to be Burnt. By JAMES ANSON FARRER. 

Books in Chains, and other Bibliographical Papers. By WILLIAM 
BLaDEs. 

Literary Blunders: A Chapter in the History of Human Error. By 
Henry B. Wueatcey, F.S.A. 

Walton and the Early Writers on Fishing. By R. B. MARSTON, 
Editor of the “ Fishing Gazette.” 

Books that have been Fatal to their Authors. By Rev. P. H. 


In demy 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SOME NOTES OF THE 
HISTORY OF THE PARISH 
OF WHITCHURCH, Oxon. 


By the Rev. JOHN SLATTER, M.A., Rector of that Parish, and Honorary 
Canon of Christ Church. 
** The contents are both curious and valuable.” 7imes Weekly. 
The volume is one of great and permanent value.” —Liderad. 
** It conta‘ns a great deal worthy of record, and well put together.” 
The Antiquary. 


NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 6s. 


RUNIC ROCKS: a North Sea Idyl. By 


WILHELM Jensen. Translated by Marianne E. Suck inc, with a Preface 
by Professor G. 
* An interesting example of modern German literature, well translated...... A 
book quite out of the common."—S/eaker. 
** A book of great beauty and worth, which certainly takes a very high place in the 


imaginative literature of the present decade."—Academy. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE ROMANCE OF RAHERE, and 


OTHER POEMS. By E. Harpincuam. 
** The book before us is characterised by true poetic feeling. The author writes 
fluently, and is apt in description, in metaphor, and simile.” 
Halifax Evening Courier. 
Tastefully bound, 3s. 6d. 


SHILOH, AND OTHER POEMS. By 


REGINALD Tavey. 

“In ‘Shiloh and Other Poems,’ the spirits of true poetry and piety are wed, and 
devotional souls will revel in the calm sweetness and graceful beauty of every piece. 
The volume is most daintily bound.” —Dundee Advertiser. 

Crown 8vo. handsomely bound, price 4s. 6d. 


MEETINGS AND PARTINGS, with 


other Verses and Translations. By E. C. Rickerrs (Cornelia Wallace), 
Author of “‘ Flowers,” “ A Fantasy,” and ‘‘ Mountain Monarchs,” 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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NEW BOOK BY MR. LECKY. 
DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. 
2 vols, 8vo. 36s. [On March 24. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 
EAST AND WEST. 


By SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.LE., C.S.L 
With 41 Illustrations by R. T. Pritchett. 8vo. 18s. 


ConTENTs : 
The Egyptian Thief. The Two Bridges. pa Tie of of [name 
ts of Life.” Indian Viceroys. Lost 
A Flight of Locusts. Under the Sunshine. boddhe'Gye 
Astronomy and Religion. Jungle Kingdoms, The Garden of Repose. 
In the Indian Woods. A Fisherman's Wife. The — of Japan. 
Love the Preserver. An Engine of Fate. Lim 
A Real Thirst. In the Stone Trade. A Delicate Entertainment. 
The Indian Upanishads. 


NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
HEART OF THE WORLD. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of “ She,” “ Allan Quatermain,” &c. 


With 15 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[On March 27. 


NEW NOVEL BY MBS. OLIPHANT. 
OLD MR. TREDGOLD. By Mrs. Ouipnant. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BATTLEMENT and TOWER: a Romance 
of the Civil War. By Owen Ruoscomyt, Author of “ The a tad Ynys 
Galon.” With Frontispiece by R. Catcn Woodville. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“A stirring tale of Welsh prowess...... The author has again proved that he 
possesses a vivid imagination."—AM]orning Post. 


AMONG the FREAKS. By W. L. ALDEN. 


age ssi Illustrations by J. F. Sullivan and nce K. Upton. Crown 
VO. 35. 

“This book is full of fun from beginning to end. Any reader who can laugh is 
sure to enjoy it.”—Scotsman. 


FEAR. By Anceto Mosso. Translated from 
the Fifth Edition of the Italian by E. Loucn and F. Kigsow. With 8 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

*,° This book deals with much more than is conveyed the title. Jt is, in fact, 

a series 4 essays on the expression of the emotions, dealing more especially with 

the painful emotions. Although the subject is treated in a measure scientifically, 

ie. physiologically, the book is not intended solely for the scientific public. 


NEW BOOK BY A. K. H. B. 


The LAST YEARS of ST. ANDREWS: 


by ag 1890 to ~~. 1895. By the Author of “‘ Twenty-five Years 
Andrews” &c. 8vo. 
*4° No part of this volume has previously appeared in any periodical. 


The GLACIERS of the ALPS: being a Nar- 


rative of Excursions and Ascents. An Account of the Origin and ya 
of Glaciers, and an Exposition of the P’ pg Principles to which they ar 
related. By Jonn F.R.S, ew Edition. With 61 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. n 


WORKS BY THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS, MA. 
NEW EDITIONS just published. 


MY MUSICAL LIFE. With Portrait of 


Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MUSIC and MORALS. With Portrait of 


the Author, and numerous Illustrations, Facsimiles, and Diagrams. Seven- 
teenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


NEW NOVEL BY DORA RUSSELL. 
A FATAL PAST. 


By the Author of “ Footprints i in the Snow,” “ The Vicar's Governess,” 
“Beneath the Wave,” Re. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Linrrep, 


' Just published. Price as. 6d. post free. 
Gout and its CURE.—By J. Compron BurRNETT, M.D. 
“* Sufferers from gout will be interested in a little book by the well-known 
specialist."—Land and Water. 
London: James Errs & Co, (Lrp.), 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE LIVES of the ENGLISH POETS. 


by Samvet Jounson, LL.D. With an Introduction by Joun Hersurn 
ILLAR, and a Portrait. 3 vols. crown 8vo. buckram, tos. 


A PRIMER of TENNYSON. ‘by 


Dixon, A., Professor of English Literature at Mason College. Crown 


8vo. 2s. 6d 
This book consists of (1)a succinct but complete biography of Lord Tenn 
(2) an account of the volumes published ne chronological order, dealing with 


a concise criticism of Tenn in his 


the more important — 
representative post of his day; (4) a 


various as lyrist, 
bibliograp! 

wi Preclely the same sort of information is not to be obtained, to the same extent, 
elsewhere." —Giode. 

“* Much sound and well-expressed criticism and acute literary judgments. The 
is a boon.” —Speaker. 

better estimate of the late Laureate’s work has yet been published. His 

sketch of Tennyson's life contains everything essential ; his bibliog aphy i is full and 
concise ; his literary criticism is most interesting." — Glasgow Herald. 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES of the CHURCH 


of ENGLAND. Edited, with an Introduction E. C. S. Gipson, M.A., 
Vicar of Leeds, late Principal of Wells Theological College. In 2 vols. demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. each. Vol. 
This is the first volume of a treatise on the XXXIX. Articles, and contains the 
Introduction and Articles J.-VIII. 


THE THEORY of KNOWLEDGE. By L. T. 


Fellow and Tutor of s Coll Deny 8vo. 2's. 
“The Theory of Knowledge” deals with some o 
Metaphysics and Logic by treating them j in pan 3 one another. Part I. 
begins with the elementary conditions of knowledge, such as Sensation and Memory, 
and passes on to Judgment. Part II. deals with Inference in general, and Induc- 
tion in ticular. Part 111. deals with the structural cuneaptegs of Knowledge, 
such as Matter, Substance, and Personality. The main purpose of the book is con- 
structive, but it is also critical, and various objections are considered and met. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of T. H. GREEN. By 

bd H. — M.A., Lecturer at Lincoln College, Oxford. Crown 

This wane is expository, not critical, and is intended ° senior students at the 

Universities and others, as a statement of Green's t an introduction to the 
study of Idealist Philosophy. 


THE DECLINE and FALL of the ROMAN 


EMPIRE. By Gipson. A New Edition, edited, with 
Appendices Maps, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Cc 
us 1" In 7 vols. demy 8vo. gilt top, 8s. 6d. each ; crown 8vo. 6s. 


The time seems to have arrived for a new edition of Gibbon's great work— 
furnished with such notes and Rp = as may bring it up. to the standard of 
recent historical research. Edited by a scholar who has made this period his ial 
study, and issued in a convenient form and at a moderate price, this edition 
fill an obvious void. The volumes will be issued at intervals of a few months. 

* Prof. Bury is the right man to undertake this task. His learning is amazi 
The book is issued in a handy furm and at a moderate price, and it is admir 
printed.” — 7Ymes. 

“ Gibbon's immortal work has never been pr din soc ient a shape. 


“The edition is edited as a classic should be edited, removing nothing yet indi- 
cating the value of the text, and bringing it uptodate, It promises to be of the 
utmost value, and will be a welcome addition to many libraries." —Scotsman. 

“* This edition, so far as one may judge from the first instalment, is a marvel of 
erudition and critical skill, and it is the yt ey of praise to predict that the 
seven volumes of it will supersede Dean Milman’s as the standard edition of our 
great historical classic." —Glasgew Herald. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By Joun Keste. 


With an Introduction and Notes by W. Lock, M.A., Sub- Warden of Keble 
College, Ireland Professor at Oxford. Illustrated by R. Anning Bell. 

The most acceptable edition.” — Gé 

* Annotated with all the care and insight to be expected from Mr. Lock.” 

“ A beautiful edition.” — Nottingham Guardian. Guardian, 


MODERN CIVILISATION in SOME of its 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS. w. NNINGHAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity 
© (Social "Questions Series. 
k on a treated ty the standpoint of morality. 


INSECT LIFE. By F. V. Tueosatn, M.A. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. as. éd. (Univ. Extension Series. 


CICERO.—DE NATURA DEORUM. Trans- 


lated by F. Brooxs, M.A. Crown 8vo. buckram, 
Translations. 


OND EDIT 


THE BROOM-SQUIRE. By S. Barinc-GouLp, 


Authes of ‘ Mehalah,” “ Noémi,” &c. lustrated by Frank Dadd. Crown 


8vo. 
The scene oof this romance is laid on the Surrey hills, and the date is that of the 
famous Hindhead murder 
“ The incidents, » asaatan, and Scenery, all singularly wild and strange, take a 
powerful hold cn the — Se 
“ Contains work which will not soon fade from the memory.” —Glasgew Herald. 


IN the DAY of ADVERSITY. By J. 


Biounpette Burton, Author of “‘The Hispanio'a Plate” &c. 
8vo. 6s. An historical romance. 
planned, well-executed, and very readable story.” — Yorkshire Post. 
“A romance of considerable worth, In point of Te workmanship the novel 
is bm of all praise.” — Scotsman. 
= & high among the best historical novels we —Literary World. 


THE GREEN GRAVES of B BALGOWRIE. 
By Jane H. Finptater. Crown 8vo. és. 
A story of Scotland. 

* The story of Henrietta and Lucie is one of touching tenderness, and the whole 
work is permeated with high and noble purpose. In a word, it is one of the most 
wholesome stories we have met with for many a day, and cannot fai! to leave a de-p 
and lasting impression on the minds of those readers who look upon fiction as a 
vehicle for the conveyance of something more than mere excitement and entertain- 
ment.” —Newsagent. 


DOCTOR CONGALTON’S LEGACY. By 


Henry Jounston, Author of “ Kilmallie” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue and Book Gazette sent io any address. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 ESSEX STREET, W.C. 
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To the BONDHOLDERS and STOCKHOLDERS of the 


NORTHERN RAILROAD COMPANY, 


and of TRUST RECEIPTS therefor. 


New York, Philadelphia, Berlin, March 16, 1896. 

Pursuant to the announcement of the Committees of which Mr. Edward D. Adams 

and Mr. Brayton Ives respectively are Chairmen, a plan has been prepared for an 

t reorganisation of the Northern Pacific Railroad S upon a basis of 

fair treatment of all classes of Security-holders and of fixed charges on the reorganised 

property toan t believed to be well within its demonstrated earning 

capacity. This plan has been prepared by the Reorganisation Committee with our 

joint approval and co-operation. and, in conformity with an arrangement with the 
Committees, we have undertaken to act in carrying it into effect. 


The plan has also received the a val of the representatives of a majority of the 
Mortgage Bonds now in course of foreclosure and upon which the tion is 
based. _To carry out the plan of reorganisation, the following Securities will be 


1. Prior Lien 100-Year Four per Cent. Gold Bonds for 130,000,000 dols.—These 
Bonds are to be secured by a mortgage upon the Main Line, Branches, 
Terminals, Land Grant, Equipment, and other property embraced in the re- 
organisation as carried out and also all other property thereafter acquired 
by the use of any of the Bonds to be issued under this mortgage and of 
the General Mortgage hereinafter mentioned. 

The of the Lands applicable to these Bonds after the retirement of the 
Six per Cent. General First Mortgage Bonds as provided further on will be applied : 
one-half, but not in any one year exceeding 500,000 dols., to the purchase of the Prior 
Lien Four per Cent. Bonds at not exceeding 110 per cent. and their cancellation ; and 
the remainder under carefully guarded restrictions will be used for betterments and 
additions to the property pledged as security for the Bonds. 

Whenever these Bonds cannot be purchased at the maximum ye the unapplied 
land proceeds for that year will be used for the purpose of the coud Kdon Tee 
per Cent. Bonds at not exceeding 100 per cent. and their cancellation. 

2. General Lien 150-Year Three per Cent. Gold Bonds, limited in amount to 
60,000,000 dols., in addition to a reserve for the 100-Year Four per Cent. 
Prior Lien Bonds of 130,000,000 dols. 

These Bonds are to be secured by a mortgage second in lien to the prior lien mort- 
gage and covering the same property. 

3. Preferred Stock Four Cent. Non-Cumulative, limited in amount under 

increased 


the plan to not ing 75,000,000 dols., which amount can be 
nthe pie the consent of Preferred and Common as provided 
n. 


All the Preferred Stock will be registered and transferable at the option of the 
eae in New York or at the Deutsche Bank, Berlin. Dividends upon Stock 


retain therefrom. In any one year 
lends shall have been declared on both Preferred and 
Common Stock, Shares, whether Preferred or Common, shall participate equally 
in any further dividends for such year. After the termination of the Voting Trust 

fter provided for, the Preferred Stock will have the right to elect a majority 
of the of Directors of the New Company whenever for two successive quarterly 
periods the full and regular quarterly dividends at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum 
are not paid incash. The right will be reserved to retire this Stock in whole or in 
any first day of January during the next 

wenty years, 


4. Common Stock to the amount of not exceeding 80,000,000 dols. 


In furtherance of the independent reorganisation and the administration of the 
y and its Securities, both classes of Stock of the new Company, except such 
as may be disposed of to qualify Directors, are to be vested in the following 

five Voting Trustees—namely, J. Pierpont Morgan, George Siemens, August Belmont, 
Johnston Livingston, and Charles Lanier—for five years, although in their discretion 
the Voting Trustees may deliver the Stock at any earlier day. Meanwhile, the Voting 
Trustees are to deliver their Certificates in usual form. 


The Prior Lien Bonds are to be appropriated approximately as follows :— 


To retire an equal amount of First Mortgage Bonds ne ai «+ $41,879,000 
To provide for the conversion and so far as necessary for the Sinking 
und of the General First Mortgage Bonds, any amount not so used 

to be added to the reserve for new construction, &c. .. * +. 14,657,650 
For the payment of Receivers’ Certificates and Equipment Trust and the 
conversion of the Collateral Trust Notes General Second Mort- 

Total present issue under the plan ‘és $96,577,000 


to provide at their maturity for an equal amount of Bonds 
of the St, Paul and Northern Pacific R.R. Co. .. es +» 8,423,000 


Estimated amount to be reserved for new constructions, betterments, 
equipment, &c., under carefully guarded restrictions in the Mort- 
gage, and to the extent of not exceeding 1,500,000 dols. per annum .. 25,000,000 


Total authorised issue .. oe es $e $130,000,000 
The General Lien Bonds are to be appropriated approximately as follows :— 
For the conversion of the General Third Mortgage Bonds, Dividend 
we oe the Consolidated Mortgage and Branch Line Bonds 
Estimated amount to be reserved under carefully guarded restrictions in 
the Mortgage for new construction, betterments, equipment, &c. .. 4,000,000 


Total issue in excess of Prior Lien Bonds... ae ae +» $60,000,000 
Reserved to provide for the Prior Lien Bonds at their maturity in 
100 years oe se ee oe oe ++ 130,000,000 
Maximum amount of both Mortgages ++ $190,000,000 
The Preferred Stock is to be appropriated approximately as follows : - 
For conversion and adjustment of various Main Line and Branch Line 
Mortgage Bonds, and t!\e defaulted interest thereon, and other 
purposes as provided under the plan ¥. os os ++ $72,500,000 
amount which may be used for reorganisation purposes, or 
may be available as a treasury asset of the new Company... +» 2,500,000 
$75,000,000 
The Common Stock is to be «»propriated approximately as follows :— 
For purposes of reorganisatioy). »~ provided in the plan ++ «+ $77,500,000 
Estimated amount which mo) be used for voutguideation purposes, or $ 
may be available as a tr.-\\") usset of the new Company .. - 2,500,000 
$30,000,000 


The basis of exchange of existing Bonds and of sale of new Stocks is as follows :— 
General I. Mortgage Bonds receive cent. cash payable April 1, 1896 (this represents 
the Coupon due July 1, 1896), 1 r cent. new Prior Lien Mortgage Bonds. 
General IT. M Bonds receive 4 per cent. cash payable sixty days after the 
plan shall have been declared operative, 1184 per cent. new Prior Lien Mort- 

gage Bonds, 50 per cent. Preferred Stock Trust Certificates. 

General III. Mortgage Bonds receive 3 per cent. cash payable sixty days after the 
plan shall have been declared operative, 1184 per cent. new General Lien Mort- 
gage Bonds, 50 per cent. Preferred Stock Trust Certificates. 

Dividend Certificates receive 3 per cent. cash payable sixty days after the plan shall 
have been declared operative, 118 per cent. new General Lien Mortgage Bonds, 
50 per cent. Preferred Stock Trust Certificates. 

Consolidated Mortgage Bonds receive 14 per cent. cash payable sixty days after the 
Sa shall have been declared operative, 664 per cent. new General Lien Mortgage 

mds, 624 per cent. Preferred Stock Trust Certificates. 

Collateral Trust Notes receive 7 per cent. cash payable, 3 per cent. on May 1, 1896, 
4 per cent. on January 1, 1897, 100 per cent. new Prior Lien Mortgage Bonds, 
20 cent. Preferred Stock Trust Certificates. 

North-West Equipment Stock receives 100 = cent. cash payable at any time in the 
discretion of the Managers on or before completion of reorganisation with 
interest at 6 per cent. per annum from June 1, 1896. 

Depositors of Preferred Stock for payment of a sum equal to 19 dols. per Share 
receive 50 per cent. Preferred Stock Trust Certificates, 50 per cent. Common 
Stock Trust Certificates. 

Depositors of Common Stock for payment of a sum equal to 15 dols. per Share receive 
100 per cent. Common Stock oust Oertifica 

ane percentages are base| upon the principal amount of the deposited 

es. 


The payment by depositors of Preferred and Common Stock must be made in not 
less than three equal instalments at least thirty days apart, when and as called for by 
advertisement as more fully provided in the plan. 

The new Bonds will be in coupon form for 500 dols. and 1,000 dols. each, with 
right of conversion into registered Bonds of 1,000 dols. and 10,000 dols, Interest on 
new Prior Lien Bonds issued for present General First Mortgage Bonds will start 
from July 1, 1896, and will be paid quarterly thereafter as provided in the plan. 
Interest on all other Bonds, whether Prior Lien or General Lien, will start from 
January 1, 1897, payable on or before completion of the reorganisation. Equitable 
cash settlements will be made for fractional amounts of new Bonds and Stocks 
accruing to depositors. 

With reference to the present General First Mortgage Bonds, it |! be 44 
that it is not sought in any way to enforce a conversion, and the offer to them is 
made solely upon the belief that on the terms proposed, such conversion, while advan- 
tageous to the Company, is also manifestly to the advantage of Bondholders so cor.- 
verting. The present General First Mortgage Bonds mature in 1921, but are redeem- 
able by compulsory drawings at any time at 110 per cent. from the proceeds of land 
sales or the fixed annual contribution by the Company to the Sinking Fund. These 
pag ad redemptions in the past have been a disturbing factor in all calculations 
for investment purposes, and the inauguration of a new and vigorous policy for the 
sale of the lands may be expected from this time forward greatly to increase the 

t of such redemptions. In some years these redemptions have required large 
contributions from the operating department, even to the extent of the entire annual 
Sinking Fund, a sum which would provide for the annual interest on about 
19,000,000 dols. of Prior Lien Bonds. As now proposed it is ifestly to the benefit 
of holders of General First Mortgage Bonds to obtain an investment of longer con- 
tinuance, and it is also to the benefit of all subsequent Securities to diminish this 
unnecessarily large burden of annual fixed charge. A conversion on the basis 
indicated in the p ling table will relieve the holders of General First Mortgage 
Bonds from these calls for redemption which prevent their Bonds from reaching 
the high price they would otherwise command, and also will relieve the Company from 
the burden of the Sinking Fund requirements and permit the use of a portion of the 

eeds of land sales fur the benefit of the property. The General First Mortgage 

nds now outstanding are at the rate of about 20.486 dols. per mile ; the proposed 

Prior Lien Bonds, including those reserved for the St. Paul and Northern Pacific 

Bonds, will amount to about 22,310 dols. per mile, and will cover all the Equipment 
and the Branches and Terminals as proposed under the plan. 

The annual fixed charges for the interest and Sinking Funds on the t 
General First and Divisional Mortgage Bonds are at the rate of 1,618 dols. 
per mile, while it is estimated that on the Prior Lien Bonds they will 
amount to only 936 dols. per mile. 

A Syndicate of 45,000,000 dols. has been formed to provide the amounts of cash 

timated as 'y to carry out the terms of the plan of reorganisation, to furnish 
the new Company with cash working capital and with a sum, estimated at 5,000,000 
dols., for early use in betterments and enlargements of its property. The adjusted 
net earnings of the Northern Pacific System for the past five years show an Avera re 
surplus over the fixed charges under the plan of reorganisation of about 1,800,000 dols, 
per annum, a sum sufficient to pay an annual dividend of about 24 per cent. on 
the new Preferred Stock. Included in this period were the two last fiscal years, 
when, owing to a combination of unfavourable circumstances, earnings fell to 
abnormally low figures, thus greatly reducing the average. Even for the present 
year, notwithstanding the great disadvantages under which the system is operated, 
the earnings promise to amount to a sum which would pay 2 to 3 per cent, dividend 
on the new Preferred Stock. When the property shall have been relieved from its 
present legal entanglements and excessive financial burdens, it is believed, as it seems 
to us with good reason, that in the future these earnings will be greatly increased. 

All holders of Bonds and Stocks affected by the plan may now deposit their Securi- 
ties with either of us at our offices, receiving therefore negotiable receipts exchange- 
able at any time for Reorganisation Certificates. Securities not deposited as above 
will not be entitled to participate in the benefits of the reorganisation. Holders of 
receipts of the Mercantile Trust Company of New York for Bonds deposited under 
the existing Bondholders’ Ag t of February 19, 1894, are invited with the least 
possible delay to signify their approval of this plan by producing their existing 
receipts at one of our offices, in order that we may stamp such approval thereon 
on the terms of the plan. The Managers have the right, which at any time hereafter 
in their discretion they may exercise, to exclude from the plan — holders of such 
receipts who shall not conform to the request of tendering their receipts for stamping 
as expressly assenting to the plan. 

We believe that the prompt consummation of the plan will result to the best 
interest of all Security-holders, and will place this vast property on a sound and 
conservative basis, 

Copies of the Agreement and Plan of Reorganisation are now ready for distribution 
and all Security-holders are invited to obtain them from us, All oo are 
bound thereby without regard to this Cireular. They set forth in il many 
features which it is impracti¢able to condense into this Circular, but which are of 
much importance to Security-hoklers, Any further information connected with 
the reorganisation which may be desired by Security-holders will be furnished on 


application at any of our Offices. 
J.P. MORGAN & C©O., 23 Wall Street, New York. 
DREXEL & CO., Philadelphia. 
DEUTSCHE BANK, Berlin. 
We are appointed Depositaries under the above-mentioned Plan and Agreement, 
es of which, after their arrival from New York, may be obtained at our Offices, 
4 George Yard, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
DEUTSCHE BANK (Berlin) London Agency. 
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